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NEW  DBSERBT  NEWS  BUILDING. 
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This  popular  pleasuring  place,  so  famous  for  its  beauty  and  bathing  is  to  become 
equally  renowned  as  the  "Great  Temperance  Resort,  Will  you  do  your  part  towards 
making  this  movement  a  success? 

J.  E.  LANOFORD,  General  Manager. 
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Operates  Best  Local  Train  Service  in  Utah,  being  from  lo  to  40  minutes  Faster  Between 
Salt  Lake  and  Ogden,  Utah  County  and  Tintic,  than  any  other  line. 

3     FAST  THROUGH  TRAINS  DAILY     O 
TO    ALL    POINTS    EAST.  O 

Through  Sleeping  and  Dining  Cars  to  Denver,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY.      I.  A.  Benton,  General  Agent,  Passenger  Dept.,  Salt  Lake  City 


The  Great  July  (Special  Shoe   Clearance   Sale    was  a  hummer  as  in- 
deed are  all  our  sales. 

THE  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 

That  we  gave  In  .July  is  gtill  open  on  other 
drives  We  make  the  foIIowinK  great  offer,  It  shows  what  we  did 
give.     You  may  jet  have  a  Chance. 
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Men's  and  Boys'  Fine  Shoes,  worth 

from  $2.50  to  I7. 00.    Sale  price, 

75c  to  $4.65 

Misses'  High  Grade  Shoes,  regular 
price,  $2.00  to  I3.50  wilt  sell  at 
Irom 

75c  to  $1  95 


Ladies'  Shoes,  Oxfords,  etc.  regular 
price  f2.oo  to  $6.50, will  be  sacri- 
ficed at  from 

35c  to  $3.95 

Children's  Extra  Quality  Shoes, 
$1.25  to  $2.50  values.  Sale  price 

55c  to  $1.25 


Everyone  knows  what  this  means  at  our  \^elI-known  Institution. 


z. 
c. 


I. 


T.G.WEBBER, 

Sup't 


ARRIVED! 


JUBILEE   HISTORY 

or 
LATTER-DAY 
SAINTS' 
SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

Onlv  a  Tew 
Left 

Cloth, 

$1.25 

Lea  I  her, 

$1.75 


Our . . . 


BIBLES, 


TEN      STYLES 


BOOKS  °^ 

nomoN 

THREE     STYLES 

Are  Here.  Most  ravoraDIc  Prices. 


Bible  Pictures 

Lire  or  christ. 
35  Cents 


roR 


35  Pictures. 


Orders  for  above  and  all    Sunday  School  Music,  Hymn  Books  and 
Church  Works,  etc.,  promptly  filled  by  addressing 


DESERETSUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

405  Templeton  Building,  Salt  Lahe  Citv. 


WANTED!  SM 


beh  hud  mw^^  paying  reut  oh  interest  should  stop  it. 


THE, 


JatioDal  Home-SeekeFs'  flssoeiatioo 

will  buy  or  build  you  a  home  in  any  place  in  the  United  States  of  your 
own  choosing,  or  will  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  your  home  or  farm,  and 

Ol^^    VO\J     16     VEMRS     MND     5     TVYONTHS 

to  return  the  money,  at  $5.50  per  month  per  $1000. 


This  Association  has  purchased  many  homes 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden  and  other  places  and 
will  in  the  future,buy  more  homes  throughout 
the  State  than  all  the  other  associations  and 
loan  companies  combined.  Call  and  investi- 
gate. Correspondents  will  please  enclose 
stamp  for  full  information.  All  officers  and 
managers  bonded.  Reported  by  mercantile 
agencies. 


Minimum  Monthly  Payments. 


Applica- 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Total 

Amount. 

tion 

Payment 

Payments 

by  Con't 
Holder. 

Fee. 

on  Con't. 

on  Loans. 

$1,000 

$  4.00 

$1.50 

$5-50 

$1,093 

2,000 

8.00 

3-00 

II  00 

2,196 

3,000 

12.00 

4-5° 

1650 

3>279 

4,000 

16  00 

6  00 

22.00 

4.372 

5,000 

20.00 

7-50 

27.50 

5.465 

30a-309    BCCLES    BUILDING. 
OCDEN.    UTAH. 


STEVENS   &   KERN  AN, 

Agents  Wanted  in  Wyoming,   Nevada  and  Utah 


W.    S.    PIERCE, 


MANUFACTURER 
OF ^ 


ESTABLIVHED    t»«». 


INeOHP«ll*TKB    1t»»fl, 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Seheol,  Cbanoh,  Opena      C^J R JlITlJ ftB 

70  West  Second  South  Street, 

SALT    LAKE   CITY.  -  UTAH. 

■WRITE  FOB  CATAI.OOlrE. 


llom  Is  the  time  to  Paint. 

(BUY  THH   STRICTIiV 
PUt^B   PHII<IT, 

*'NEiA£     ERK." 

Guaranteed  the  Best^   , 

G.  F.  CUli|VIER  Bt  BRO. 

20  E.  First  South   Street,- 

BALTS^LAKB    CITY. 


aO.CALDER^SSONS, 

Company 

DIRECTORS: 
N.  W.  Clayton,  President 
D.  G.  Calder,  VlcePres't  and  Mjrr 
John  J.  MeClellan,  Soc'y  and  Asst   'ifr. 
W.  C.  Spence,  Treas 
A.  L.  Brattaln,  I.  A.  Clayton.  Sam  H.  Calder 

ArTER  50  YEARS 

of  successful  business,  we  start  with  reneweJ 
vigor,  and  are  now  better  prepared  than  ever  to 
meet  our  many  patrons,  having  thoroughly  reno 
vated  our  immense  establishment.  We  show  tl  * 
following  stock  on 

THREE  r LOOPS. 


Stelnway,  Kimball,  Behr  Bros. 
Mason  &  Hamlin  and  Others. 

(SOLE  AGENTS.) 

Kimball,  for  Clmrcb  A  Parlor 


PIANOS 

(SOLE  AGENTS.) 

"APOLLO."  Greatest  Self-Piano  Player  Knawi. 

Complete  Sheet  Music  Department. 
Orders  Promptly  Filled. 

To  Out-OfTown  Friends ;— Make  our  itore  jent 
headquarters  when  In  the  Olty.  A  waltlnf  room  pro- 
vided with  newspapers  and  musical  publlcatlou, 
etc.,  will  always  be  at  your  sarrlca. 

45  and  47  "W.  \tlt  Sosstk. 


♦♦*<~K~XK~K~K~><~>>*<KK~K~KK"X~XKK~K~X~XK«<"KKK~:"X^^ 


SALT  LAKE'S  GREATEST 
DEPARTMENT  STORE. 


Evaporated  Fruits  at  Prices  Sever  Heard  of  Before. 
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Extra  fine  sun-dried  Apples,  3  lbs.  for 

25c 

Best  Granite  Stew  Pans,  each  15c,  25c, 

35c 

Fine  California  Prunes,  per  lb.,  5  and 

7Jc 

"        "        Mush  Cookers,  75c  and... 

98c 

Extra  fine  California  Peaches,  per  lb... 

8c 

Tea  Kettles 

90c 

"         "             "          Plums,  per  lb 

She 

' '    Copper  bottom  Nickel-plated  ket- 

Black Cherries,  lb 

10c 

tles 

98c 

"         "             "         Pears,  per  lb 

12c 

"    Galvanized  Tubs,  75c  and 

85c 

"         "             "         Apricots,  per  lb.. 

12c 

"    Granite  Milk  Pans,  each 

20c 

"         "             "         Figs,  per  lb 

5c 

"        "        Dish  Pans,  75c  and 

98c 

Fine  Pickles,  per  bottle 

10c 

"    Leaf  Lard,  3  lb.  can 

40c 

"    Catsup,  2  bottles  for 

25c 

"       "         "      5  lb.    "    

65c 

Large  Bottle  Washing  Ammonia 

20  lbs.  Dry  Granulated  Sugar 

Best  Mocha  and  Java    Coffee,   worth 

12c 

"       "        "     13  lb.  "    

^.?,f} 

1.00 

Fine  Sugar  Cured  Hams.. 

ISJc 
13Je 

Breakfast  Bacon 

40c,  here 

25c 

Dry  Salt  Meats 

lie 

High  Grade  Coffee,  worth  25c,  here.... 

15c 

Pork  and  Beans,  3  cans  for 

25c 

Arbuckle's  Coffee,  per  pkg 

l?Jc 
10c 

12JC 
?.?,c. 

Choice  Creamery  Butter 

English  Walnuts,  per  lb 

Walker's  Family  Soap,  per  bar 

4c 

12JC 

"        Cammelia  Soap,  10  bars  for 

25c 

Best  Almonds,  per  lb 

12ic 

Tomatoes,  all  kinds,  per  can 

10c 

9  oz.  riveted  Overalls,  per  pair 

39c 

First- class  Table  Peaches,  per  can 

15c 

Levi  Strauss  Overalls,  (Men's)  per  pair 

49c 

Good  Corn,  per  can 

8ic 

Best  Calico  Made 

4c 

Crockery  and  Granite  Ware  at  prices 

Men's  All  Wool  Clay  Worsted  $15.00 

that  beat  the  world. 

Suits 

7.95 

Best  Water  Glasses,  each 

4c 
19c 

Men's  All  Wool  Suits 

4  95 

Fine  Im.  Cut  Glass  Water  Pitchers.... 

Men's  Heavy  Shirts 

49g 

Best  Cups  and  Saucers,  per  set 

48c 

Men's  $2.00  Shoes 

1.45 

9. 
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WE  ARE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  DOUGLASS  SHOE. 


BIG  BOSTON  STORE. 


212-14-16  S.  West  Temple- 


NEXT      TO     F>OST     OF^F^ICB- 


♦.^♦«<~>4"K«<'<~:~K~X'<~x~x~x~K~:.<~:"K~K^^^^ 


It's  nigli  on  twenty  years  ago. 
Since  last  I  bandlod  that  old  bow— 
Sit  closer  to  tbe  nre  Joe, 
I  don't  mind  tellln'  'tK)ut  It. 

—Ballads  of  Lite,  t»f  M- 

kaa  the  gate  forsTer  swinging  made  no  grating,  ao 

harsb  ringing. 
Bat  melodious  as  the  singing  ot  one  that  we  adore, 
And  tbe  chorus  still  was  swelUbg,  grand  beyond  a 

mortal's  telling, 
VfliUe  tbe  vision  faded  from  me  with  glad  word  aver- 

more. 

—Ballads  of  Ufe,  page  23 

UIc's  sweetest  cop  If  mingled  with  bitterest  drops 

of  gall. 
And  dreary,  rainy  days  will  come  upon  the  paths  of 

■11. 

— BaUadf  of  Life,  page  U. 

ereat  eoul*  by  eternal  tmtb  set  free. 

No  longer  In  shackels  bow; 
The  midnight  has  past,  the  Jubilee 

Has  tMgun  with  the  good  time  now. 

—Ballads  of  Life,  page  H. 

Oox  keads  are  growing  gray,  dear  wife,  oar  baarts 

are  beating  low. 
Id  a  Uttle  while  the  Uoster  will  call  for  as  to  go. 

—Ballads  of  Life,  page  w. 

Ifbat  alls  papa's  moath,  said  a  sweet  Uttle  girl. 
Her  bright  laugh  rsTealing  her  teeth  white  as  pearl, 
I  love  him,  and  kiss  him,  and  sit  on  his  knee. 
Bat  the  kUses  don't  smell  good  when  be  kisses  me. 
—Ballads  of  Life,  page  IZI 

Tbe  beautlfal  lUostrated  work  from  which  these 
extracts  have  tteen  taken  will  t>a  sent  poet -paid 
tor  $1.00. 


WHENEVER  VOU  TRAVEL 

Take   the  road  that    affords    yon  the  beet 
service. 


Forniihes  the  moet  convenieDt  local  serriee 
in  the  state, 
YOUR     CHOICB     Oi=» 

5Fa5t  Daily  Trains  Between 
5alt  Lake  and  Ogden. 

City  Ticket  Office,  201  Main  Street,  Salt  Lak* 
City,  Utah. 

D.  E.  BURLEY,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

D.  8,  SPENCE3,  A-3'T  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

T.  M.  eCHUVACHER,  aCTING  TRAFFIC  U0&. 


Will   tell 
whether  you 

need 

GLASSES 

.  .  or  not  .   . 


RUSHTV^ER. 


THE     PRKCTICKL.    OPTICIHIS, 
73   W.    First   South. 


'^>tf57tyf*'5'i^>f!;^'»i' 


R.  L.  POLK,  Pretidrnt. 


ED.  W.  DUNCAN,  Vice-Pres.  «nd  Treas, 


Uember  Aasoclation  of  American  Directory  Pnbliahers. 


Offloea: 

Detroit. 

Pittiburg. 

Baltimore. 

Philadelphia- 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Fort  Wayne. 

Toledo. 

Indianapoli*. 

Columbua. 

Grand  Rapid*. 

Joliet. 

St.  Paul. 

Mlnneapolta. 

Duluth. 

Superior. 

Sioux  City. 


R.  L.  Polk  &  Co. 

PUBLISHERS. 

Lake  City,  Ogden,  Provo,  Park  City,  Logan, Pneblo, Trinidad. 

Florence,  Canon  City,  Salida,  Grand  Junction,  Boise  and  Po- 

catello  City  l>irectories,  Utah  .State  Gazetteer,  California 

State  Gazetteer,  and  over  loo  other  City  and  State 

Directories       Salt    Lake   City    Elite    Directory. 

(Blue  Book.) 

Ofiees  and  library: 
«l7-618-6t9  Oooly  Bulliling.  ^''*"'"*  "^^■''■ 

SALT   LAKE   CITY,   UTAH. 


Des  Moines. 
St.  Louis. 
Memphis. 
Little  Rock. 
Helena. 
Butte. 
Anaconda. 
Great  Falls. 
Seattle. 
Tacoma. 
Spokane. 
Portland.  Ore. 
.San    Francisco. 
Salt  LakeOlty 
Ogden. 
Boise  Olty 
Pueblo. 


MSSniGSMmTRUSlGO. 

♦  + 


+  + 


SAVE  YOUR   MONiFV  ^ 

And  when  you  get  a  Dollar 
Deposit  it  with 

ZION'S  SAYINGS  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

We  pay  4  per  cent  interest  on  Savings  Deposits  in  any 
Amount,  from  $1  to  $5,000.    Larger  amounts  only  taken 
ander  special  arraugements  with  the  President  or  Cashier. 
Write  for  any  information  de«ired. 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH.  GEORGE  M.  CANNON, 

President.  Cashier. 


DflYNES  MUS16  GO. 

THE  LEADING  MUSIC  DEALERS. 

Termi 
the 
Easiest. 

the 
Lowest. 

PiaDos  |5|  Organs 

SHEET  MUSIC 

AND  book;s 

-     n    Speeialty- 


Vietop  Oise  Talking  ]Waehines. 

p.   O.    BOX  D.  74    Mnirl  ST. 

Salt  Uaka  City,  Utah 


pine  Jemehty 

Watches.      Friendship  Hearts.      Baby  Ring* 

Diaaiond  Rings.       Lockets.       docks. 

Ladies'  Chains. 

iEDDINB  RiNBS  A  SPECIALTY. 

HENRY  REISER, 


No.  la  E.  First  Soath. 


SALT  LAKE  GITT 


SALT  LAKE  MATTRESS  AND 
MANUFACTURING  CO.," 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Woven   Wire    Mattresses,    Wire    Cots,    Coudies, 

Hair,  Moss,  Cotton  Top, 
and  all  Kinds  of  Mattresses. 

UPHOLSTERING  AND  BEPAIBING. 

155-157  W.  South  Temple  St.      Phone  0B9z 


%  K-  THOJVIAS  Df^Y  GOODS  CO. 


AUGUST  6LEI\Rf\N6E  SALE 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      A  fine  line  of  Flannels  and  Dimities  up  to  20  cents 

per  yard,  for 


%c 


We  must  clear  out  our  Big  Line  of 

LADIES'  WAI5TS 

and  have  made  the  following  prices: 

Waists,  $1.25  regular  price 

now« 

Wrappers  also  included  in  thii  sale, 

ji.25  regular  price,  now 


39c 
69c 


Come  and  see  our  fine  line  of  these  goods.    There  are  still  left  the 
best  lines  In  the  city  In  patterns  and  qualities  In  the  above  goods. 


R.  K.  TH07VYKS    DRY  GOODS  CO. 


Mt 


m5 


uvenile 


^w 
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WEIGHED  IN  THE  BALANCES  AND  FOUND  WANTING. 


Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these:  it  might  have  been. 


IJ  OW  great  must  be  the  anguish 
___■  and  disappointment  of  the  man 
^^al  who  has  had  grand  opportunities 
offered  him,  or  perhaps  thrust  upon  him, 
and  who,  through  some  fatal  shortcom- 
ing, is  found  unequal  to  them,  who  has 
been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found 
wanting!  Examples  are  not  lacking  in 
every  walk  of  life  to  show  that  where 
individuals  have  thus  disappointed  them- 
selves and  their  friends  it  has  been  due 
to  some  mental,  moral  or  spiritual  de- 
fect in  their  character,  which  prevented 
them  rising  to  the  occasion  and  filling 
the  destiny  marked  out  for  them. 

A  most  striking  historical  illustration 
of  this,  showing  also  the  direful  conse- 
quences of  disobedience,  is  afforded  in 
the  rejection  and  downfall  of  Saul,  the 
first  king  of  Israel.  Israel  had  long 
wanted  a  king,  "to  be  like  other  peo- 
ple." Becoming  tired  of  the  mild  and 
paternal  government  of  the  Lord, 
through  disinterested  priests  and  proph- 
ets, they  longed  for  the  pomp  and  show 
which  surrounded  a  king  and  his  court. 
Finally  the  Lord  heeded  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  people  and  gave  them  a  king. 


As  there  was  no  royal  family  from  which 
to  select  a  ruler,  the  Lord  through  His 
Prophet  Samuel  chose  Saul,  the  son  of 
Kish,  a  prominent  man  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  the  humblest  in  Israel. 
Though  a  choice  and  promising  youth, 
Saul  was  noted  only  for  being  a  head 
"higher  than  any  of  the  people."  Him 
the  Lord  e.xalted  to  the  throne,  giving 
him  power  to  rule  and  govern  His  peo- 
ple, Israel;  called  him  from  his  humble 
station  to  the  highest  on  earth,  from  a 
lowly  home  in  Benjamin  to  dwell  in  a 
palace  in  Jerusalem.  Moreover  the 
Lord  favored  him  with  the  aid  of  a 
mighty  prophet,  from  whom  inspired 
counsel  and  advice  could  be  obtained 
regarding  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  kingdom.  The  Lord  also 
gave  him  power  over  the  enemies  of  his 
people,  and  he  was  successful  in  battle. 
As  he  essayed  to  do  nothing  but  what 
was  appointed  and  approved  of  the 
Lord,  his  reign  prospered  and  Saul  be- 
came great  in  the  esteem  of  the  people. 
But, as  has  happened  in  the  case  of  other 
great  men  before  and  since,  there  came 
a  time  when  Saul  would  be  tested  and 
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given  occasion  to  prove  whether  he  was 
true  to  the  Lord  and  would  obey  Him 
and  do  His  will  in  all  things  or  choose 
to  do  his  own  will.  He  was  directed  to 
do  a  certain  work  in  a  certain  and  pre- 
cise way,  but  he  deliberately  disobeyed 
and  chose  to  perform  a  part  only  of  what 
he  was  sent  to  do,  listened  to  evil  coun- 
sel and  set  aside  the  Lord's  commands. 
Saul  was  directed  by  the  Lord  to  go 
with  his  armies  and  fight  the  Amalek- 
ites,  a  very  wicked  people,  who  in  time 
past  had  fought  against  Israel  without 
cause.  He  was  told  to  utterly  destroy 
the  people,  their  cattle,  sheep  and  all 
that  they  possessed.  But  Saul  and  the 
people  spared  King  Agag,  also  the  best 
of  the  sheep  and  of  the  oxen,  of  the 
tatlings  and  lambs,  and  all  that  was 
good,  as  spoils  of  war.  On  the  way 
home  from  the  war,  Samuel  came  to 
meet  Saul,  and  Saul  said  unto  him,  "I 
have  performed  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord."  Samuel  foreknew  from  the 
Lord  that  he  had  not  done  as  he  had  been 
commanded,  but  enquired,  "Whatmean- 
eth  then  this  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the 
lowing  of  the  oxen  which  I  hear.?"  Then 
Saul  began  to  make  excuse  and  said  that 
the  people  who  were  with  him  spared 
the  best  of  the  sheep  and  oxen  to  make 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord.  But  Samuel 
the  Prophet  asked,  "Hath  the  Lord  as 
great  delight  in  burnt  offerings  and  sac- 
rifices, as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the 
Lord.''"  "Behold,"  said  he,  as  he  uttered 
that  beautiful  saying  which  has  been  an 
inspiring  proverb  to  the  Saints  of  all 
ages,  "to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice, 
and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams." 
The  Prophet  reminded  Saul  of  his  hum- 
ble origin  and  how  the  Lord  had  taken 
him  when  he  was  little  in  his  own  sight 
and  made  him  the  head  of  all  the  tribes, 
even  the  king  of  Israel,  but  because  of 
his  rebellion  and  stubbornness  judgment 
was  come  upon  him.       He  was  weighed 


in  the  balances  and  received  the  terrible 
sentence,  "Because  thou  hast  rejected 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  he  hath  also  re- 
jected thee  from  being  king, "  and  David, 
"a  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  was 
raised  up  to  reign  in  his  stead. 

When  Israel  was  in  bondage  to  the 
Babylonians,  a  great  king  named  Nebu- 
chadnezzar reigned  over  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon,  which  comprised  all  the  peo- 
ples and  nations  of  the  known  world, 
and  which  was  said  to  be  the  greatest 
empire  the  ancient  world  ever  saw.  Not- 
withstanding his  greatness,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  an  idolatrous  king,  and  knew 
not  the  God  of  heaven  until  the  Lord 
had,  by  many  singular  miracles  and 
manifestations,  opened  his  eyes  and  con- 
verted him,  then  he  honored  and  ex- 
tolled the  King  of  heaven,  and  his  reign 
continued  a  glorious  one.  But  his  son 
Belshazzar,  who  knew  all  these  things, 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  forgot  all 
that  his  father  had  gone  through  ere  be- 
ing converted  to  the  Lord;  was  puffed 
up  and  proud  and  lifted  up  himself  against 
the  Lord  of  heaven.  He  made  a  great 
feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords,  and 
drank  wine  before  them.  In  his  impietj^ 
he  had  brought  to  the  feast  the  sacred 
vessels  which  his  father  had  brought  out 
of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  when  Jerusa- 
lem was  taken  and  the  children  of  Israel 
carried  captive  to  Babylon.  This  un- 
hallowed feast  and  desecration  of  holy 
things  greatly  displeased  the  Lord;  the 
king  was  called  to  an  accounting,  and 
had  to  give  up  all  the  grandeur  of  his 
great  and  mighty  kingdom  because  he 
was  unworthy  to  keep  it  longer.  In  the 
same  hour,  the  Bible  tells  us,  came  forth 
the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand  and  wrote 
upon  the  wall  of  the  king's  palace  his 
awful  doom.  And  as  the  king  saw  the  part 
of  the  hand  that  wrote,  he  was  seized 
with  great  fear  and  trembling,  and  sent 
for  Daniel  the  Prophet  to  interpret  the 
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awful  writing,  which  all  the  wise  men  of 
the  kingdom  who  had  been  called  in 
could  not  even  read.  When  Daniel 
came  he  reminded  the  king  of  his  im- 
pious conduct,  and  read  to  him  what  the 
astrologers  and  magicians  could  not  un- 
derstand. This  is  the  writing  that 
troubled  the  king  and  his  revelling 
guests:  "Mene,  mene,  tekel  upharsin," 
which  Daniel,  through  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  interpreted  as  follows;  "God  hath 
numbered  thy  kingdom  and  finished  it; 
thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and 
found  wanting,  and  thy  kingdom  is  di- 
vided and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians." That  very  night  was  the  king 
slain,  and  Darius  the  Median  took  the 
kingdom. 

Both  sacred  and  profane  history,  and 
the  history  of  our  own  times  are  full  of 
illustrations  that  convey  the  same  great 
life  lesson,  many  of  which  are  just  as 
forceful  of  the  great  truth  here  shown 
as  the  narrations  given,  applying  alike 
to  nations  as  to  individuals,  but  they  are 
not  all  so  evident.  If  the  reader  will 
take  the  trouble  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
bring  to  mind  many  instances  where 
men  have  had  grand  opportunities  given 
them,  and  openings  for  brilliant  careers 
in  life,  but  when  "weighed  in  the  bal- 
ances" they  were  found  wanting  in 
moral,  mental  or  spiritual  training  and 
character,  and  lacking  these  they  were 
doomed  to  failure.  They  were  unpre- 
pared when  fortune  smiled  upon  them, 
or  perhaps  failed  to  appreciate  what  was 
offered  them.  It  iscommonly  said  of  such 
men  as  Columbus,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
General  Grant,  Joseph  Smith  the  Proph- 
et, Hrigham  Young  and  other  great  men 
of  modern  history,  that  they  were  men 
of  the  hour — men  of  destiny — and  that 
their  work  was  born'  with  them;  the 
Lord  raising  them  up  specially  to  do 
that  work.  But  this  is  only  a  half  truth, 
the   deeper   truth    lies   hidden   from  the 


unobseruing  and  unthinking.  After  Col- 
umbus discovered  the  New  World  there 
were  many  great  navigators  who  be- 
littled the  feat,  who  said  that  "any  other 
sailor  could  have  done  it,"  but  it  was 
accomplished  by  Columbus,  while  the 
others  miglit  have  done  it  had  they  pos- 
sessed his  foresight,  perseverance  and 
stability  of  purpose. 

There  were  other  and  far  more  ex- 
perienced generals  than  Grant  in  the 
United  States  army,  many  of  whom 
were  given  chief  command  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  civil  war  before  him,  but  not 
until  the  army  was  turned  over  to  Grant 
was  the  Rebellion  crushed. 

Our  martyred  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  is  justly  accorded  the  honor  of 
having  preserved  the  Union,  of  freeing- 
the  slaves  of  the  South  and  of  maintain- 
ing Constitutional  liberty  and  equality 
in  this  great  country  of  ours.  But  all 
Lincoln's  laurels  might  have  been  woa 
by  his  predecessor,  President  Buchanan, 
had  he  been  equal  to  the  occasion,  but 
like  Belshazzar  of  old,  when  "weighed 
in  the  balances"  he  was  found  wanting- 
in  strength,  character  and  ability  to 
grasp  the  situation  that  confronted  him: 
he  was  not  the  man  for  the  occasion, 
and  Lincoln  was  raised  up  to  do  the  work. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  was  not 
the  first  who  recognized  the  great  spiritu- 
al darkness  that  covered  the  earth,  but 
he  was  the  first  to  go  to  the  Lord  to 
seek  light  by  revelation  from  heaven, 
the  first  one  who  was  willing  to  perform 
the  Lord's  work  in  His  own  appointed 
way,  who  would  give  God  all  the  glory, 
and  "acknowledge  His  hand  in  all 
things."  Joseph  Smith  thus  became  the 
instrument  of  the  Lord  in  restoring  the 
Gospel  with  its  gifts  and  blessings,  by 
%\hom  He  also  established  His  Church 
with  its  inspired  Priesthood,  and  he  now 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  great  latter- 
day  dispensation. 
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There  were  many  men  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Church  who  were  naturally 
more  highly  endowed  in  some  respects 
and  much  more  favorably  situated  than 
Brigham  Young,  men  who  had  every  op- 
portunity to  become  great  and  shining 
lights  in  the  Church,  if  not  its  leaders, 
and  who  stood  nearer  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph,  but  from  various  causes,  as 
pride,  worldly  ambition,  love  of  self, 
avarice  and  the  like,  they  fell  by  the 
wayside,  and  their  humbler  associate, 
Brigham  Young,  was  chosen  by  the  Lord 
to  lead  modern  Israel  to  a  safe  retreat 
in  the  mountains,  where  they  rapidly 
grew  under  his  leadership  to  become  a 
great  and  mighty  people. 

The  youth  of  Zion  have  been  assured 
that  great  things  lie  before  them,  and 
have  ever  been  urged  to  fit  themselves 
to  fill  with  honor  the  many  positions  of 
trust  which  are  always  open  to  men  of 
character,  knowledge  and  ability;  men 
of  strong  minds,  true  hearts  and  ready 
hands;  honest  men;  men  of  courage, 
who  are  ready,  if  need  be,   to  sacrifice 


their  lives  to  defend  the  right  or  protect 
the  weak;  men  of  faith,  who  love  the 
truth:  such  men,  whatever  comes,  what- 
ever falls  to  their  lot  in  life,  will  never  be 
found  wanting.  They  may  sometimes 
have  to  stand  alone,  both  in  sunshine 
and  in  shadow,  but  they  will  never  dis- 
appoint the  Lord  or  their  friends. 

Youth  is  the  time  when  the  founda- 
tion of  character-building  is  begun,  then 
is  the  time  to  lay  that  foundation  strong 
and  deep — like  unto  the  house  described 
by  the  Savior  that  was  built  upon  the 
rock — and  when  the  winds  of  trial  and 
adversity  come,  and  trust  and  responsi- 
bility are  attained  to,  the  foundation 
will  remain.  It  is  well  also  to  keep  in 
mind,  for  courage  and  comfort,  "that 
the  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  bat- 
tle to  the  strong,"  but  he  that  endureth 
to  the  end,  who  through  diligence  and 
perseverance  is  prepared  for  every  exi- 
gency, will  fill  life's  destiny  without  dis- 
appointment, and  will  have  no  fear  of 
the  "handwriting  on  the  wall." 

Jos.  Hyriini  Parry. 


PORT  SAID  TO  CAIRO. 


(continued  from  page  424.) 


'\JkT  E  reach  Cairo,  and  find  it  larger 
*  ^      than  we   anticipated,  the  popu- 

sSfe^l  lation  being  estimated  at  from 
four  hundred  thousand  to  half  a  million. 
It  is  an  oriental  city,  which  is  taking  on 
European  ways  very  rapidly,  and  has  elec- 
tric street  cars,  electric  lighting,  tele- 
phones, and  large  modern  hotels.  There  is 
alarge  European  population,  principally 


English,  who  are  spending  the  winter 
there,  for  the  warm  winter  climate,  but 
who  expect  to  leave  in  April.  Looking 
over  my  notes  made  at  the  time,  I  find 
myself  comparing  Cairo  to  a  conglomer- 
ation of  Constantinople,  Paris  and  Los 
Angeles.  Constantinople  with  its  ori- 
ental dress  and  ways  of  the  people — 
Paris,   with  its   pleasure  resorts  and  its 
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many  strangers  and  its  immorality — and 
Los  Angeles,  with  its  progress  and  its 
palms  and  oranges. 

The  day  before  our  arrival  was  the 
day  of  a  great  festival,  it  being  the  day 
when  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  Africa  make  their  start  for 
Mecca.  Some  few  are  left,  and  you  can 
see  in  the  streets  and  around  the  khans 
(eastern  hotels)  strangers  of  different 
dark  complexions,  from  the  swarthy 
white     of      the 

Arabs  of  North     r- 

Africa    to    the     ! 
coal  black  of  the 
Soudan  negro. 

Cairo  is  not 
an  old  city  for 
this  land,  where 
there  are  so 
many  very  old 
cities  and  towns, 
as  it  has  been 
built  only  about 
a  thousand 
years,  but  a  city 
near  by  must 
have  existed 
from  very  early 
times. 

The  name 
Cairoisthe  Ital- 
ianized name  of 
Kahir  ( the  vic- 
torious), that 
being  the  Ara- 
bic name  of  the 
planet  Mars, 
which     crossed 

the  meridian  at  the  time  the  foundation 
of  the  city  was  laid. 

Cairo  is  a  great  city  for  Mohammedan 
churches  or  mosques,  there  being  about 
five  hundred,  some  of  them  being  very 
grand,  while  others  badly  need  repair- 
ing. Every  mosque  has  its  tower  or 
minaret;  some  here  being  highly  orna- 


THE    MINARET. 


mental,  while  others,  like  many  minarets 
in  other  countries,  are  quite  plain,  not 
unlike  a  factory  chimney  with  a  place 
around  the  top  for  a  man  to  walk. 

The  Mohammedans  will  not  allow 
bells  (they  claim  that  bells  are  an  in- 
vention of  the  devil)  or  anything  except 
the  human  voice  to  be  used  in  calling 
the  people  to  their  devotions.  Five 
times  a  day — at  daybreak,  at  noon,  at 
half  an  hour  before  sunset, at  a  little  after 

sunset,     and  at 

-^     nightfall  —  you 

I  i     can     hear     the 

crier  from  the 
minaret  calling 
repeatedly  in 
Arabic,  "There 
is  one  God;  Mo- 
hammed is  His 
prophet.  Come 
to  prayer."  On 
Friday,  the  Mo- 
hammedan Sun- 
da}',  the  call  is 
continued  for  a 
longer  time. 
The  shape  of 
many  of  the 
minarets  brings 
to  mind  the 
story  of  the  sim- 
pleton who  said 
heknewtheway 
to  build  a  min- 
aret, and  on  be- 
ing asked  how, 
stated  they  first 
dug  a  well  and 
then  turned  it  inside  out. 

The  greatest  building  in  Cairo  is  the 
citadel,  which  you  can  see  in  the  picture, 
and  which  was  built  by  the  great  Kurd" 
ish  warrior  Saladin,  who  so  often  fought 
and  defeated  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine, 
and  who  battled  with  the  English  king 
Richard  C'eurde  Leon. 
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The  citadel  is  largely  constructed  of 
stone  taken  from  the  Dyramids.  It  was 
built  in  A.D.  1 166.  The  view  from  here 
is  magnificent,  and  you  can  see  far  over 
the  cultivated  lands  into  the  desert,  and 
the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  sky  in 
this  flat  rainless  land  at  sunset  or  sunrise 
is  quite  different  from  what  we  can  see 
in  other  countries,  and  many  an  artist 
has  endeavored  to  portray  the  same  on 
canvas. 
.     Many  dark  deeds    have    been  done  in 


the  rulers,  whoever  they  might  be, 
bought  slaves  from  Circassia  and  Geor- 
gia, and  used  them  as  soldiers.  The 
slaves,  who  were,  as  a  general  thing, 
faithful  to  their  masters,  only  intermar- 
ried to  a  slight  extent  with  the  Egyptian 
women,  and  were  continually  replen- 
ished from  the  lands  from  which  they 
came.  Afterwards  they  took  the  su- 
preme power  into  .their  own  hands  and 
ruled  Egypt  for  some  hundred  years. 
These    slaves     were    the     Mamelukes. 
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the  citadel.  One  of  the  worst  was  the 
massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  by  Mehemet 
All  in  1811.  To  explain,  we  will  relate 
a  few  lines  of  Egyptian  history.  After 
the  death  of  Saladin,  who  built  the  cita- 
del, his  descendants  reigned  over  Egypt 
for  some  time,  but  later  the  Turkish 
power  became  dominant.  There  was, 
however,  a  very  strange  state  of  affairs; 


Ezekiel  prophecies  that  Egypt,  at  that 
time  in  her  glory,  should  not  exalt  her- 
self above  other  nations,  but  should 
become  a  base  kingdom,  the  basest  of 
all  kingdoms;  and  for  over  two  thousand 
years  she  has  been  ruled  by  those  of 
alien  blood.  Here  was  the  spectacle  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  fertile  lands 
on  the  earth  being  ruled  by  purchased 
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slaves.  When  we  talk  of  slaves,  we 
must  not  think  they  were  negroes,  as 
the  Circassians  are  alight-complexioned, 
handsome  race;  intelligent,  and  noted 
for  their  courage. 

After  a  continued  time  of  war  in  Egypt 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
in  which  the  English,    and   the  French 


under  Napoleon  participated,  an  Alba- 
nian, Mehemet  Ali,  made  himself  master 
of  the  country.  He  invited  all  the 
Mameluke  chiefs  to  a  reception  at  the 
citadel  previous  to  taking  part  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  theWahabees  in  Arabia. 
When  they  arrived,  to  the  number  of 
four  hundred  and    seventy,    with   their 
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beautifully  decorated  horses  and  their 
attendants,  he  caused  the  gates  to  be 
closed,  and  soldiers  who  were  concealed 
all  around  tired  at  them  from  ambush. 
The  betrayed  Mamelukes,  taking  their 
swords  in  their  hands,  tried  to  fight  their 
way  back,  but  only  one  succeeded.  He 
jumped,  with  his  horse,  from  the  high 
wall,  his  horse  being  killed  by  the  fall. 
Afterwards  the  Mameluke  soldiers,  who 
were  now  without  officers,  were  massa- 
cred all  over  Egypt,  except  a  regiment 
or  two  who  fled  to  Nubia,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  a  portion  of  that 
country. 

At  Cairo  there  is  a  bridge  across  the 
Nile,  which  is  at  this  point  a  very  wide 
river.  After  leaving  Cairo  the  Nile 
formerly  emptied  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea  by  seven  mouths.  Now  there 
are  only  two  mouths,  and  they  have  been 
artificially  constructed.  Isaiah  in  his 
prophecy  said  the  Lord  would  utterly 
destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea, 
and  that  by  His  might}'  wind  should  He 
shake  His  hand  over  the  river,  and  should 
smite  it  in  the  seven  streams  and  make 
men  go  over  dryshod. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Cairo  is  the  museum 
of  Ghizeh,  which  is  the  greatest  collection 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  existing.  Here 
can  be  seen  many  stone  tablets  and  rec- 
ords of  the  time  of  Joseph  and  of  the 
times  of  the  bondage  and  of  the  exodus 
of  the  Hebrews, and  much  historical  cor- 
roboration is  therein  found  of  the  books 
of  Moses. 

A  few  miles  from  Cairo,  and  connected 
with  it  by  an  electric  street  car  line,  are 
the  great  pyramids;  but  the  pyramids  are 
too  much  of  a  subject  to  be  considered 
in  this  article. 

Cairo  is  the  capital  of  Egypt, and  here 
we  meet,  side  by  side,  perhaps  more  than 
anywhere  else,  the'  ancient  and  modern 
•ways  of  working  but  with  the  old 
ways  giving  place    to  the  new, — steam 


cotton  factories  and  hand  spinning  and 
weaving;  centrifugal  steam  pumps  of 
high  efficiency  and  water  thrown  out 
with  baskets,  both  used  for  irrigation; 
railroads  and  electric  cars  and  camel  car- 
avans competing;  the  latest  improved 
rifles  and  the  old  flintlock  gun.  Here, 
in  the  next  generation,  we  may  expect 
to  see  a  people  with  eastern  customs 
adopting  western  methods  of  manufac- 
turing and  using  many  western  modes 
of  life,  those  that  they  can  adopt  with 
benefit  to  themselves.  Railroads  and 
new  irrigation  works  are  being  con- 
structed in  many  places;  and  in  irriga" 
tion  we  could  learn  much  in  some 
respects  from  this  old  land  of  Egypt. 
The  greatest  irrigation  work  of  modern 
times,  is  now  about  completed — the 
great  dam  at  Assouan.  Here  on  the 
Nile,  a  river  nearly  as  large  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a  dam  has  been  constructed 
ninety  feet  high  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  which  backs  up  the  water,  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  great  engineering  feats  now 
being  carried  on  in  Egypt;  another 
being  the  construction  of  a  dam  across 
the  Nile  at  Assiout,  and  another  where, 
on  the  Nile,  at  about  fifteen  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth,  it  spreads  through 
a  wide  extent  of  reedy  marshes  called 
the  Sud,  where  a  channel  is  now  being^ 
cut. 

We  visited  the  island  of  Roda  in  the 
suburbs  of  Cairo,  where  it  is  asserted 
that  Pharaoh's  daughter' found  the  ark  of 
bulrushes  containing  the  infant  Moses. 
Also,  on  the  same  island,  we  saw  the- 
Nilometer,  where  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
river  is  measured  on  a  stone  column. 
As  the  farmers  on  the  south  and  west  of 
Salt  Lake  county  depend  upon  the  rise 
of  Utah  Lake  and  the  flow  from  it  inta 
the  Jordan  river  for  a  sufficient  amount 
of  water  to  mature  their  crops,  so  also, 
but  in  a  manifold  greater  degree,  do  the 
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inhabitants  of  Egypt  depend  upon  the 
rise  of  the  Nile  for  their  prosperity.  A 
very  low  Nile  often  causes  a  famine  (as 
in  the  days  of  Joseph  and  many  times 
.since),  and  a  high  Nile  doing  more  or 
less  damage.  On  the  stone  column 
which  is  used  as  a  gauge,  the  sixteenth 
measure  is  called  the  Sultan's  cubit,  the 
reason  being  that  no  tax  is  levied  or 
rent  collected  on  the  land  should  the 
water  not  reach  above  this  level.  The 
:^reat  engineering  works  just  referred  to 
-will,  however,  be  great  measures  for  pre- 


venting the  loss  of  crops  either  through 
a  shortage  or  damage  through  excess  of 
water  in  the  future. 

So  much  for  the  most  populous  city  in 
Africa,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  lands 
whose  history  extends  back  to  the  very 
earliest  times,  and  which  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  advanced  more  than 
it  had  for  the  previous  thousand,  and 
which  at  the  present  time  is  more  pros- 
perous than  it  has  been  since  the  days 
of  the  Pharaohs. 

Tliomas  P.  Page. 


AN  INSTANCE  OF  FAITH  AND  PRAYER. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 


A^    T  the  age  of  ten  years  Terreece 

£^^    Gilson  was  the   happy  recipient 

^^^i  of    a    beautiful    ring   which   was 

presented  to  her  bj'  her  mama  on  Ter- 

reece's  birthday. 

This  ring  Terreece  prized  very  highly 
and  took  excellent  care  of  it.  Lest  she 
should  soil  or  mar  it  in  any  way,  she 
would  remove  it  from  her  finger  when 
washing  dishes,  scrubbing  or  at  other 
kindred  work. 

Terreece  and  her  mama  lived  with 
Mrs.  Gilson's  sister  at  the  time,  and 
Terreece  attended  school  in  the  ward 
where  she  resided.  Her  papa,  though 
living  much  of  the  time  in  another  ward 
with  another  part  of  the  family,  taught 
school  in  the  ward  where  his  daughter 
was  staying.  Mr.  Gilson  would  drive  to 
the  ward  where  he  was  teaching  in  the 
morning  and  return  at  night.  His  horse 
and  buggy  would  be  left  at  the  residence 
^{  his  sister-in-law. 


One  morning  Terreece  sadly  informed 
her  mama  that  her  lovely  ring  was  lost 
and  could  not  be  found. 

"Where  did  you  last  have  your  ring.?" 
asked  Mrs.  Gilson. 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Terreece,  "that  I 
put  it  in  the  right-hand  bureau  drawer, 
but  I  cannot  find  it  there  now." 

Days  passed  but  the  lost  ring  did  not 
come  to  light.  Day  after  day  Terreece 
prayed  to  her  Heavenly  Father  to  help 
her  find  her  ring,  as  she  was  very  desir- 
ous of  keeping  it  as  long  as  she  lived. 

Although  unsuccessful  day  after  day 
in  her  pleading  with  the  Lord,  and  in 
her  endeavors  to  find  the  lost  treasure, 
yet  she  still  persevered,  assuring  the 
folks  that  she  would  yet  have  her  ring. 

Mrs.  Gilson,  noticing  Terreece's  anx- 
iety and  persistency,  and  desiring  to  en- 
courage her  daughter,  went  to  the  desig- 
nated drawer  and  gave  it  a  thorough 
searching,  taking  the  trouble  even  to  re- 
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move  every  article,  such  as  ribbons, 
handkerchiefs,  etc.,  one  at  a  time,  from 
the  drawer,  giving  each  a  shake  as  she 
-did  so,  to  assure  herself  that  the  ring 
was  not  in  any  way  fastened  to  it,  but  no 
ring  could  she  find.  She  told  Terreece 
what  she  had  done  and  assured  her  that 
her  ring  was  certainly  not  in  that  special 
drawer. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts  to 
■discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  lost 
treasure,  Terreece  still  insisted  that  she 
would  yet  have  her  ring.  "I  am  not 
going  to  stop  asking  Heavenly  Father 
for  my  ring,"  she  continued  to  say. 

For  some  weeks  no  further  attention 
was  paid  to  the  subject  of  the  lost  ring 
except  by  Terreece,  and  the  matter  was 
almost  forgotten. 

One  morning,  nearly  one  whole  3'ear 
from  the  date  of  losing  the  ring,  as  Mr. 
Gilson  drove  into  the  dooryard  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,  the  first  person  he  saw 
was  Terreece  who  ran  to  greet  him  with 
a  happy  smile  upon  her  sweet  face. 
Holding    up    her    hand    she   said,  "See, 


papa,  I  have  found  my  ring.  And  I 
found  it  in  the  very  drawer  where  I  was 
so  sure  I  had  put  it.  And,  papa," 
she  said,  further,  "I  knelt  right  down 
and  thanked  Heavenly  Father  for  my 
ring." 

Tears  sprang  to  Mr.  Gilson's  eyes,  and 
his  gratitude  to  God  for  encouraging  his 
little  daughter  in  her  faith  in  praying  to 
Him,  was  so  great  that  he  could  scarcely 
find  utterance  to  his  feelings. 

Kissing  Terreece  he  told  her  never  to 
doubt  the  Lord  nor  to  cease  praying  to 
Him  for  anything  she  wanted,  at  the 
same  time  cautioning  her  not  to  ask  for 
things  she  really  did  not  need,  as  the 
Lord  might  be  displeased  with  her  if  she 
did. 

Now  mj'  3'oung  readers,  how  came  the 
ring  in  that  very  drawer  which  had  been 
so  carefully  searched.'' 

Did  angel  hands  put  it  there.-"  I  shall 
allow  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions, 
and  thus  leave  the  matter  with  you  for 
your  own  reflections. 

7?.  5.  Home. 


SOME  OF  OUR  COMPOSERS. 

PROFESSOR  L.  D.  EDWARDS. 


T  EWIS  D.  EDWARDS,  the  sub- 
Z^L^  ject  of  this  sketch,  is  the  son  of 
^g^J  David  T.  and  Esther  Edwards, 
and  was  born  in  Aberdare,  South  Wales, 
in  1858. 

Some  years  of  his  youth  were  spent  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  sang  in  one  of 
the  noted  choirs  of  Luzerne  County, 
He  afterwards  moved  to  Willard  City, 
Box  Elder  County,  Utah,  at  which  place 


he  arrived  April  ist,  1878,  having  been 
baptized  and  confirmed  a  member  of 
the  Church  the  day  previous  at  Ogden. 
Brother  Edwards,  speaking  of  the 
musical  condition  of  Willard  at  that 
time,  says:  "The  verj'  air  was  filled 
with  music;  Handel,  Mendelssohn,  and 
other  noted  masters  were  no  strangers 
to  the  people.  This  condition  of  excel- 
lence was  attributable  to  the   labors  of 
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Brother  Evan  Stephens, whom  I  met  for 
the  first  time.  I  soon  learned  to  play 
upon  the  latter's  brand  new  organ;  in- 
deed, his  whole  musical  librar}'  seemed 
to  be  mine,  for  he  gave  me  access  to  it 
at  any  and  all  times.  In  fact,  I  found  in 
Evan  Stephens  a  man  of  worth  invalu- 
able." 

Less  than  six  months  after  his  arrival 
at  Willard,  Brother  Edwards  was  called 
as  a  missionary  to   labor  on  the  Logan 


PROFESSOR  L.    D.   EDWARDS. 

Temple,  which  was  then  building,  which 
work  occupied  his  time  at  different  peri- 
ods for  about  two  years. 

He  applied  himself  with  energy,  under 
Professor  E\an  Stephens,  to  the  study 
of  harmonj',  composition,  and  music  in 
general.  In  the  fall  of  1879  he  became 
teacher  of  the  Willard  primary  class, 
for  which  he  composed  several  little 
songs  suitable  for  Latter-da)'  Saint 
children.    In  this  same  year  he  succeded 


Elder  John  H.  Davis  as  band  master, 
from  whom  he  had  learned  much  in 
regard  to  the  placement  of  brass  instru- 
ments. 

In  1880  he  succeeded  Professor  Evan 
Stephens  as  chorister  of  the  Willard 
choir,  and  soon  afterwards  succeeded 
Brother  Shadrach  Jones  as  leader  of  the 
Sunday  School  singing,  Brother  Jones 
having  been  called  on  a  mission. 

For  many  a  night  previous  to  accept- 
ing the  leadership  of  the  Willard  choir 
Brother  Edwards  might  have  been  seen 
diligently  practicing  on  the  meeting' 
house  organ,  with  a  view  to  becoming 
his  own  organist,  which  he  accomplished, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  people. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Brother 
Stephens,  he  next  took  control  of  vocal 
classes  at  Harrisville,  then  at  Brigham 
City,  Centerville,  and  Farmington,  al- 
though he  continued  to  reside  at  Willard 
until  March,  1883. 

By  invitation  of  Superintendent  Rich- 
ard Ballantyne  he  taught  an  unfinished 
term  of  Professor  Evan  Stephens'  vocal 
class,  and  in  the  following  June  moved 
to  Ogden,  where  he  was  engaged  as  a 
teacher  of  vocal  music  in  the  Ogden 
district  schools,  which  position  he  held 
until  1890.  During  this  time  he  was 
leader  of  the  school  choir,  teachers' 
choir,  the  Fourth  Ward  choir,  and  was 
also  organist  of  the  Second  Ward  Sun- 
day School  and  choir.  While  at  Ogden 
he  gave  many  entertainments  and 
gained  much  experience  in  opera,  ora- 
torio and  orchestral  music,  also  giving 
an  operetta  of  his  own  production,  en- 
titled "The  Two  Orphans,"  also  parts 
of  a  mass  in  G,  which  he  composed. 

He  moved  to  Preston,  Idaho,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1 89 1,  where  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Board  of  Education  as  vocal  music  in- 
structor, and  continued  m  the  Oneida 
Stake  Academy  until  August,  1900. 
In  1892  he  was  engaged  as  conductor 
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of  the  popular  "Sage  Brush  Glee  Club," 
and  also  of  the  "Choral  Union,"  both 
of  Logan,  to  which  place  he  made  regu- 
lar trips.  In  the  spring  of  1893  he  took 
charge  of  the  Preston  choir,  continuing 
with  this,  as  with  the  former  organiza- 
tions, until  1900. 

Early  in  1898  a  stake  choir  was  organ- 
ized by  President  George  C.  Parkinson, 
with  Brother  Edwards  as  leader.  The 
members  of  the  choir  were  called  and 
selected  from  Preston  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns  as  missionaries,  the  calls  being 
cheerfully  responded  to  by  every  one. 
How  well  these  missionary  singers  filled 
their  missions  was  evidenced  by  the  re- 
ception they  received  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tabernacle  at  the  Eisteddfod  of  1898 
whence  they  returned  with  two  prizes. 

Brother  Edwards  is  known  through- 
out the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church, 
being  the  composer  of  many  of  our  Sun- 
day School  songs.  He  has  been  a 
contributor  to  The  Juvenile  since  the 
year  1879,  ^nd  some  of  his  hymn  tunes 
may  also  be  found  in  the  Psalmody, 
while  his  day  school  compositions  are 
sung  in  many  states.  The  beautiful 
anthem,  "Our  Father  in  Heaven,"  was 
composed  by  Brother  Edwards,  and  was 


sung  daily  at  the  dedication  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple  in  1893. 

He  has  acted  as  adjudicator  at  six 
Eisteddfod,  namely.  State  Fair  Utah, 
1888;  Salt  Lake  City,  1892;  Carbon 
County,  Wyoming,  1895;  Malad  City, 
Idaho,  1898  and  1899;  Logan,  Utah, 
1898. 

As  a  contesting  composer,  as  early  as 
1888,  at  the  Deseret  Sundav  School 
Union  contest.  Professor  Edwards  won 
the  second  highest  prize  for  the  anthem, 
"Who  can  Stand  Against  the  Works  of 
the  Lord.?"  He  secured  a  prize  at 
Cleveland  for  composition  in  1885;  first 
prize  for  Christmas  anthem  in  Lafa- 
yette, Ind.,  in  1894;  complimentary 
prize  at  Williamsport,  in  1896,  and  es- 
pecial prize,  gold  medal,  at  the  Salt 
Lake  Eisteddfod  in  1898. 

In  1894  he  was  elected  justice  of  the 
peace  for  Preston,  and  in  1896  was  nom- 
inated by  his  party  for  probate  judge  for 
the  county  of  Oneida. 

Brother  Edwards'  success  in  his  chos- 
en profession  should  inspire  the  youth 
of  Israel  to  climb  upwards  in  their 
various  pursuits,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  determination  and  an 
earnest  effort  to  overcome  difficulties. 

H.  J.  Halton. 


LET  US  MARCH. 


O 

HmiTI! 


NCE  in  a  distant  city  I  wandered 
with  delight  through  wide,  well 
kept  streets,  beautiful  parks  and 
gardens,  and  splendid  galleries  of  art. 
Each  was  pleasing  and  instructive;  in 
each  some  lesson  could  be  read  of  use 
or  beauty;  the  blended  whole  being  in- 


deed a  monument  to  the  skill,  the 
ingenuity,  the  greatness  of  the  human 
soul.  Taken  as  a  whole,  I  think  the 
bridges  were  among  the  most  artistic 
features  of  this  magnificent  city. 

What  in  so  many  places  are  unsightly 
necessities,  built  with  an  eye  to  strength 
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and  utility,  but  with  an  entire  disregard 
for  attractiveness,  were  here  used  as  the 
foundation  for  an  artistic  scheme  of  dec- 
orative beautv  that  added  greatly  to  the 
general  attractiveness.  Each  was  a 
masterpiece;  sculpture,  both  in  bronze 
and  marble,  played  an  important  part, 
the  figures  fitting  in  and  harmonizing 
with  the  surroundings. 

In  looking  around  our  American  cities 
the  thought  has  often  presented  itself 
that  a  vast  improvement  would  be  made 
if  more  attention  were  paid  to  the  ar- 
tistic side  of  the  bridges.  And  not  alone 
in  our  cities,  but  also  in  our  lives  and 
institutions  have  we  bridges  that  might 
be  remodeled  and  beautified. 

Particularly  have  I  noticed  this  to  be 
the  case  in  our  Sunday  Schools.  There 
are  ver}'  few  schools  that  do  not  have  at 
least  two  rooms  in  which  class  recita- 
tions can  be  held.  This  being  the  case 
it  is  necessary  that  part  of  the  school  re- 
tires after  opening  exercises  and  returns 
for  dismissal.  To  my  mind  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  secondary 
bridges  in  Sunday  School  work.  It  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  general 
and  the  home  life  of  the  school. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  or 
should  arise,  in  the  mind  of  the  super- 
intendent how  this  bridge  can  be  built 
and  beautified.  Marching  is  the  material 
he  must  use,  it  is  the  foundation,  the 
structure  and  the  decoration.  In  short 
it  is  marching,  the  use  or  neglect  of 
which,  that  makes  or  mars  this  import- 
ant feature  of  the  school.  It  can  be 
made  very  pretty  and  interesting,  or 
easily  be  permitted  to  become  an  ele- 
ment of  discord  that  casts  a  shadow  over 
all  that  succeeds  it. 

There  is  a  certain  love  of  order  in 
every  child  that  can  be  brought  into 
prominence  by  patience  and  care.  But, 
as  a  rule,  if  children  are  left  to  them- 
selves, they  are  so  full  of   life  and  mis- 


chief that  all  thought  of  order  and  some- 
times of  decorum  is  thrown  to  the  wind. 
How  often  this  happens  in  transferring 
classes  from  one  room  to  another!  I 
have  visited  schools  where  the  order 
was  practically  perfect  from  the  time  the 
officers'  and  teachers'  roll  was  called  till 
the  bell  was  tapped  for  the  classes  to 
retire.  But  then,  what  a  disillusion  ! 
Really  a  flock  of  lambs  would  be  no 
more  unruly  than  the  bright,  intelligent 
little  folks  who  for  nearly  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  had  sat  like  the  quietest  of 
quiet  little  mice.  All  restraint  seemed 
for  the  time  being  thrown  off,  benches 
were  rattled  and  audible  laughter  and 
whispering  engaged  in.  There  was  a 
scramble  for  the  stairs,  and  helter- 
skelter  they  went;  or,  if  there  was  less 
life,  it  was  nearly  as  bad;  the  children 
dragged  out  one  after  another,  listlessly 
staring  here,  there  and  everywhere,  go- 
ing by  twos,  by  threes,  by  fours,  any 
way,  just  to  get  to  the  room  they  started 
for.  Such  confusion  detracted  materi- 
ally from  the  beautiful  spirit  that  was  so 
marked  before,  and  the  disorderly  effect 
was  felt  all  through  the  lessons.  Just  as 
it  was  wearing  off,  the  classes  were  re- 
called, the  same  confusion  was  repeated 
and  the  spirit  of  peace  was  again  ban- 
ished. 

This  is  all  unnecessary  and  the  e.xit 
and  return  of  the  classes  may  be  made 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the 
school  exercises.  As  I  have  already  said, 
I  believe  there  is  an  innate  love  of  order 
in  the  hearts  of  most  children.  They 
like  to  see  things  done  with  dispatch, 
and  have  rather  a  keen  sense  of  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things.  They  like 
martial  music,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
child  who  is  not  attracted  by  a  troop  of 
soldiers. 

If  given  a  little  pains  and  attention 
the  children  love  to  march.  There  is 
something  in  the  inspiring  strains  of  well 
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marked  march  music  that  makes  their 
blood  tingle  and  their  bright  eyes 
sparkle.  The  rythmic  fall  of  the  little 
feet  gives  them  great  pleasure,  and  in  a 
verj'  short  time  they  are  as  careful,  even 
the  tiniest  tots,  that  "hay  foot"  is  not 
"straw  foot"  as  are  the  soldiers  of  a 
crack  regiment.  They  look  eagerly  for 
the  pleasant  break  in  the  exercises,  and 
with  heads  thrown  back  and  bodies 
erect  they  quickly  and  quietly  march 
from  one  room  to  another.  There  is  no 
confusion  or  anything  displeasing  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  which  is  a  Spirit  of 
order. 

Very  often  little  things  impress  chil- 
dren more  than  labored  lessons;  and  it 
behoves  us  to  be  careful  that  our  best 
efforts  are  not  counterbalanced  by  some 
apparently  unimportant  detail  that  may 
effect  our  youthful  charges.  We  must, 
above  all  things,  be  consistent  in  our 
work  with  the  little  folks.     Now,    it   ap- 


pears to  me  most  inconsistent  to  prac- 
tice a  "silent  drill"  with  hands  folded 
and  heads  bowed  to  impress  the  import- 
ance of  order,  and  then  let  the  children 
loose  to  rush  up  or  down  stairs,  or  drag" 
themselves  into  their  respective  rooms 
in  the  most  hap-hazzard  manner.  Cer- 
tainly the  good  effect  of  the  drill  is  many 
times  overbalanced  by  the  bad  effect  o£ 
the  disorderly  e.xit. 

It  is  the  little  details  that  make  3l 
school  good  or  otherwise,  and  this  one 
is  all  important.  It  will  take  time  and 
patience  and  work  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  but  really  it  is  not  as  difficult 
as  it  appears  on  the  face  of  it.  The  re- 
sults will  repay  many  times  for  the  labor 
expended  and  your  work  will  assume  a 
new  interest.  Let  us  think  of  these  little 
things,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  and  by 
all  means  let  us  march. 

/.   Lloyd  Woodruff. 


SIMPLICITY  NOT  A  MATTER  OF  LINEAR  MEASURE. 


In  talking  to  children  we  use  words 
that  they  can  understand.  And  in  choos- 
ing such  words  we  must  consider  that  it 
is  not  alone  the  length  of  the  word  that 
settles  the  question  of  its  fitness  for  a 
child.  A  number  of  little  books  tor  chil- 
dren have  been  written  where  every 
word  was  of  one  syllable.  But  such  books 
are  not  the  simplest,  nor  are  they  the 
easiest  for  a  child  to  understand.  One 
who  would  employ  the  best  words  for 
children  must  talk  much  with  children. 


Having  that  experience,  if  he  fails  to 
use  words  that  children  understand,  the 
fault  is  his,  not  the  child's.  And  it  is 
important  for  him  to  consider  what  has 
been  often  suggested  in  this  connection, 
that  in  talking  to  a  child  "the  measure 
of  simplicity  is  not  linear  measure."  A 
child  can  often  understand  a  familiar 
word  of  two  syllables,  or  three,  when 
an  unfamiliar  word  of  one  syllable  fails 
to  convey  the  meaning  intended. 

Selected. 
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THE  PRIVACY  OF  FAMILY  LIFE. 


THE  liberty  with  which  the  mod- 
ern press  deals  with  the  privacy 
of  the  home  and  the  affairs  of 
family  life  is  certainly  a  great 
departure  from  the  time  honored  cus- 
tom of  preserving  that  which  ought  to  be 
kept  sacred  within  the  confines  of  home 
life.  The  society  notes  of  the  modern 
newspaper  reveal  such  startling  public- 
ity to  that  which  in  its  character  has  for 
centuries  been  treated  as  strictly  within 
the  domain  of  home  life,  that  one  is 
•often  astonished.  The  newspaper  is  not 
alone  responsible  for  this  questionable 
■departure  from  becoming  privacy  to  no- 
torious publicity.  There  seems  to  be 
an  itching  desire  on  the  part  of  many  to 
imake  public  their  home  life,  or  to  adver- 


tise the  home  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
public  concern.  How  so  and  so's  daugh- 
ter was  gowned,  and  how  her  mother 
appeared  at  a  social  function  have  no 
other  real  purpose  than  to  cultivate  so- 
cial and  public  gossip  in  communities 
where  certain  families  take  delight  in 
advertising  home  life  and  private  social 
pastimes. 

There  has  grown  up  a  practice 
among  a  certain  class  of  people  of  ad" 
vertising  their  daughters  as  freely  as 
the  theatres  advertise  the  girls  who  play 
the  leading  roles  in  an  opera.  The 
actress  enters  the  stage  with  the  fullest 
expectation  that  her  make-up,  her 
demeanor,  etc.,  will  all  be  freely  dis- 
cussed by  those  who  have  paid  their 
money  to  witness  the  play.  But  it  is  a 
very  questionable  propriety  when  a  full 
discussion  of  our  daughters,  their  dress 
and  appearance  are  given  in  public 
print.  Newspapers  do  not  even  hesitate 
to  discuss  love  affairs  in  society  notes 
with  a  degree  of  familiarity  that  would 
have  seemed  brazen  only  a  few  years 
ago.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  not 
even  allowed  to  discuss  the  qualities  of 
women,  not  even  to  praise  them;  and  in 
European  countries  today  it  is  not  in  the 
highest  taste  to  make  women  the  subject 
of  men's  remarks  or  comments,  even  in 
an  apparently  innocent  manner.  Under 
some  circumstances  public  characters, 
either  men  or  women,  in  whom  there  is 
a  general  interest,  are  very  naturally 
discussed;  but  the  more  women  long  for 
the  publicity  of  the  press,  and  aim  to 
make  themselves    conspicuous  in  a  pub- 
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lie  way,  the  more  irksome  the  real 
duties  of  home  life  are  likely  to  become 
to  them.  The  home,  with  all  the  duties 
of  a  mother  and  wife  which  belong  to  it, 
can  never  be  promoted  by  encouraging 
its  publicity  in  public  prints;  and  the 
wisdom  of  parents  is  to  be  very  greatly 
questioned,  when  card  parties  and  fam- 
ily gatherings  are  encouraged  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising.  The  tendency 
to  this  publicity  is  to  expose  before  the 
community  every  phase  of  home  life,  its 
sorrows  as  well  as  its  pleasures.  If  this 
tendency  continues  and  finds  a  special 
encouragement  among  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  home  duties,  private  and  sacred, 
will  have  lost  their  charm  and  women 
will  grow  restless  and  dissatisfied  under 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  God 
has  imposed  upon  them.  In  their  homes 
women  will  refuse  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  motherhood,  because  it 
will  interfere  with  their  social  pastimes, 
and  draw  the  curtain  of  privacy  before 
that  public  gaze  which  they  have  learned 
so  much  to  enjoy.  These  worldly  prac- 
tices are  not  really  in  conformity  with 
the  life  and  aims  of  the  Latter-daj' 
Saints.  The  Saints  v/ho  appreciate 
most  highly  home  life  and  the  sacred 
privacy  of  its  environments  will  hesitate 
before  making  spectacular  display  of 
their  private  lives,  and  especially  of 
their  daughters  in  the  society  notes  of 
some  daily  newspaper.  There  is  noth- 
ing wholesome  or  praiseworthy  on  the 
part  of  our  young  girls  who  pose  for 
public  inspection.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  by  reason  of  public  duties  for 
our  girls  to  assume  positions  of  public 
responsibility,  they  may  do  so  with  be- 
coming modesty.  But  a  disposition  on 
their  part  to  court  publicity  destroys 
much  of  the  charm  of  their  real  and 
lasting  loveliness,  which  they  ought  to 
shrink  from  exposing  to  the  view  of  the 


curious  and  to  society  gossips.  There  is 
altogether  too  great  a  disposition  to 
make  home  life  the  subject  of  idle  con- 
versation or  the  subject  of  public  discus- 
sion for  the  gossip  monger.  There  is 
a  proper,  if  not  always  well  defined, 
line  between  the  home  and  the  public, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  two 
nmst  not  be  lost  sight  of.  A  story  is 
told  of  a  conversation  that  took  place 
between  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Davis,  in 
which  Mrs.  Davis  related  items  of  a 
scandalous  character  about  Mrs.  X. 
Whereupon  Mrs.  Jones  exclaimed, 
"How  in  the  world  did  you  learn  these 
things,  Mrs.  Davis.'"  "Why,"  replied 
Mrs.  Davis,  "you  see  Mrs.  X.  is  my  best 
friend."  There  are  some  things  in  the 
home  that  even  our  best  friends  should 
not  be  permitted  to  peddle. 

Joseph  F.  Smitli. 
0 
RATHER  PRIMITIVE. 

The  improvement  made  in  the 
Sunday  School  work  throughout  the 
Church  has  been  so  general  and 
so  pronounced  as  to  be  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  the 
Sabbath  School.  There  was  a  time 
when  little  was  known  by  the  general 
authorities  of  what  was  going  on 
throughout  the  various  schools  of  the 
Church;  today,  however,  the  schools 
are  visited  by  local  and  general  author- 
ities, and  reports  are  made  to  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Board  of  the 
conditions  of  the  schools  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Church.  As  a  rule,  these 
reports  are  of  the  most  encouraging  and 
inspiring  character.  Sometimes  it  hap- 
pens, however,  that  a  school  has  fallen 
into  a  neglected  and  dilapidated  con- 
dition. 

The  following  report  was  recently 
sent  to  the  Union  Board,  and  it  is  given 
for  fear  there  may  be  some  other  Sun" 
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day  Schools  in  a  similar  condition.  This 
fear  is  justified  because  it  was  supposed 
that  not  a  single  school  of  the  character 
given  in  the  report  could  be  found  any- 
where in  the  Church.     It  is  as  follows: 

"This  morning  we  were  at  the 

Sunday  School.  We  arrived  at  the 
schoolhouse  a  few  minutes  before  ten. 
We  found  a  few  children  present,  the 
boys  among  them  had  their  hats  on, 
and  the  presiding  Elder  walking  up  and 
down  the  aisle  with  his  hat  on  also.  The 
house  was  in  an  unclean  condition.  The 
superintendent  came  in  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  he  made  a  fire. 
The  roll  was  called  at  ten  minutes  past 
ten.  There  were  of  the  nine  officers 
and  teachers  enrolled  five  present.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  Sunday  showed  that 
the  school  did  not  commence  until  ten- 
thirty.  Everything  seemed  to  be  hap- 
hazard; there  was  no  preparation,  and 
the  sacrament  was  laid  on  a  very  dusty 
school  desk,  and  when  it  came  to  the 
blessing  of  the  emblems, no  water  was  on 
hand.  The  superintendent  obtained  a 
bucket  from  the  anteroom  and  sent  for 
some  water.  The  superintendent  took 
charge  of  the  sacrament,  and  called 
upon  the  Bishop  to  bless  the  bread,  thus 
reversing  the  order  of  things.  The  at- 
tendance might  be  doubled  with  a  little 
energy.  The  day  we  were  there  was 
fast  day,  and  testimony  bearing  was 
had,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  A 
shojt  program  was  then  rendered,  con- 
sisting of  songs  and  recitations,  which 
were  not  in  keeping  with  Sunday  School 
work.  One  little  girl  sang  a  "coon" 
song.  The  stake  superintendent  has 
not  visited  this  school  for  over  two 
years.  The  organization  of  the  school 
is  not  complete,  as  the  superintendent 
has  no  assistants." 

It  seems  wholly  incredible  that  a  Sun- 
day School  still  exists  in  the  Church 
where  the  presiding   Elder  walks  about 


in  the  room  at  the  time  school  should 
begin  with  his  baton;  that  the  superin- 
tendent should  come  late;  that  the 
house  should  be  in  an  uncomfortable 
condition;  that  the  school  should  be 
opened  late;  that  there  should  be  so 
much  uncleanness  in  the  preparation  for 
the  sacrament;  that  the  superintendent 
should  take  charge  of  the  sacrament  in- 
stead of  the  Bishop;  that  a  "coon"  song 
should  be  sung,  and  especially  that  a 
stake  superintendent  should  so  far  for- 
get his  duties  as  not  to  visit  the  schools 
under  his  jurisdiction  for  two  years. 
Such  a  report  is  so  rare  as  to  be  almost 
unprecedented;  and  yet  where  there  ex- 
ists one, may  there  not  be  another  school 
in  the  Church  in  similar  condition.''  and 
for  fear  the  report  ma}'  be  some  time 
repeated,  it  is  given  in  the  Instructor 
as  a  warning  to  any  superintendent  who 
may  be  neglectful  or  indifferent  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties. 


GRADING   THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

Our  Sunday  School  Treatise  tells  us: 

"The  grading  of  a  Sunday  School  is  the  process 
of  assigning  each  pupil  to  the  department  best 
suited  to  his  or  her  capacity,  and  of  arranging 
the  departments  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the 
pupils  to  progress  b\'  a  logical  succession  of 
studies.  It  is  an  essential  feature,  and,  in  its 
arrangement,  recjuires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Sunday  School  work, — its  spirit,  aims  and 
methods.  The  superintendence-  of  the  school, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  teachers,  should 
direct  this  labor,  which  should  always  be  car- 
ried out  in  conformity'  with  the  instructions  of 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board." 

Every  child  should  be  placed  in  the 
department  where  it  can  do  the  most 
good — make  the  most  progress;  where 
its  fellow  students  are  most  nearly  its 
counterparts  in  age,  intelligence,  and 
spiritual  and  intellectual  advancement, 
where,  in  a  word,  each  individual  child 
will  feel  most  at  home.     To  attempt  to 
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grade  from  one  standpoint  alone  is  a 
mistake  against  which  we  wish  to  warn 
our  superintendents.  Such  grading  will 
in  almost  every  case  prove  a  dismal 
failure,  and  be  a  hindrance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  school.  Though,  for  in- 
stance, the  age  of  a  child  should  be  con- 
sidered when  he  is  assigned  to  a  class, 
that  should  not  be  the  only  considera- 
tion, for  if  so,  as  a  rule,  such  a  variety 
of  talent  and  progress  will  be  found 
in  each  class,  and  the  mental  and  spirit- 
ual condition  will  be  so  diversified  as 
to  practically  amount  to  no  grading  at 
all. 


Of  course,  it  is  undesirable  to  put 
children  of  such  diverse  ages  in  the 
same  class  as  to  make  it  embarrassing 
to  the  older  or  larger  ones,  but  if  age 
alone  is  taken  into  consideration  the 
child  well  lose  his  incentives  to  be 
punctual,  to  be  regular  in  attendance 
and  to  be  prepared  with  his  lesson. 

The  natural  ability  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils  should  always  be  con- 
sidered when  grading  a  Sunday  School; 
but,  on  the  other  hand  neither  of  these 
alone  can  be  taken  as  the  sole  standard. 
The  spiritual  advancement  of  the  child 
should  never  be  ignored. 


WITH  THE  ELDERS. 

OUR  RIDE  TO  NEW  YORK.* 


"XJlT  E    often  hear  people  say  it  is  a 
^^      great  undertaking  to  travel  with 

gSafeil  children,  but  the  way  in  which 
we  shall  take  our  long  journey  will 
make  the  task  quite  easy.  We  therefore 
extend  an  invitation  to  all  who  read  the 
Juvenile  to  come  along  with  us,  and 
join  one  of  the  two  parties  of  mission- 
aries who  leave  today  for  the  city  of 
New  York,  prior  to  setting  sail  for  Eng- 
land's distant  shores.  Bofh  companies 
take  the  trains  at  Salt  Lake  City,  one 
leaving  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  on  the  I^io 
Grande  Western  in  the  evening.  We 
are  told  the  scenery  over  the  I-iio  Grande 
is  the  more  beautiful,  and  decide  to  go 
with  the  party  that  travels  over  that 
route. 

In  a  peculiar  nasal  tone  the  conductor 
calls   "all    aboard,"  the   bell   rings,  and 


midst  the  waving  of  the  handkerchiefs 
and  hats  of  loved  ones  who  come  to  the 
depot  to  bid  us  Godspeed.  It  is  but  a 
few  minutes  before  we  are  plunged  into 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  but  we  do  not 
notice  that,  for  our  minds  are  full  of 
thoughts  of  home  and  of  the  long  dis- 
tance ahead  of  us.  Every  turn  of  the 
drive-wheel  takes  us  farther  away,  but 
in  spite  of  our  thoughts  and  the  noisy 
shaking  of  the  cars  we  fall  into  a  broken 
sleep. 

Cases  of  fruit  are  loaded  into  the  bag- 
gage car  at  all  the  stations  in  Utah 
valley,  to  be  taken  farther  east.  At 
daybreak  we  learn  that  we  are  whizzing 
over  the  bad-lands  of  Utah.  Here  and 
there  are  level  areas,  which  one  of  our 
party  continually  reminds  us  would 
make  fine  racecourses  if  they  were  only 


the  train  pulls  out  promptly  at  8:05  p,m.  *This  journey  took  place  in  July,  1899. 
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nearer  town.  Before  long  we  are  hurled 
from  this  extensive  desert  and  find  our- 
selves racing  along  a  beautiful  canyon 
by  the  side  of  a  large  stream  of  clear 
mountain  water — the  Grand  River.  Now 
we  are  at  Grand  Junction,  and  another 
nasal  call  informs  us  that  we  are  to 
change  cars  to  the  line  of  the  Colorado 
Midland. 

Our  train  is  in  waiting,  so  we  lose  no 
time.  We  pass  through  canyons,  gorg- 
es, and  washes  of  the  grandest  descrip- 


stately  pines  clinging  to  the  rugged 
mountains,  and  leaYn  the  tall  one  not 
far  from  us,  split  from  tip  to  root,  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  in  a  recent 
thunder  storm.  Climbing  some  of  the 
steepest  grades  our  train  goes  so  slowly 
that  we  are  able  to  jump  off  and  pluck 
the  flowers  growing  in  bunches  here  and 
there  along  the  track.  Such  a  wild 
country  makes  us  look  for  bear  and 
deer,  bit  we  are  told  by  the  conductor 
that   these   creatures  are  to    be  found 


STOCK    YARDS. 


tion.  Our  engine  seems  to  moan  under 
the  heavy  task  of  lifting  us  up  the  steep 
inclines.  The  falling  rain  gives  charm- 
ing freshness  to  the  hardy  vegetation. 
As  we  rise  higher  and  higher  we  feel  a 
decided  change  in  the  atmosphere. 
Buena  Vista  is  reached,  and  to  our  utter 
surprise  we  find  the  landscape  covered 
with  newly  fallen  snow.  Think  of  a 
snow  storm  in  the  middle  of  July!  We 
pass  through  many  tunnels  and  continue 
throi'gh  the  most  extravagant  scenery 
one  could  desire.     We  see  thousands  of 


farther  back  away  from  the  noise  of  the 
railroad  trains. 

We  climb  up  and  up,  until  arriving  at 
the  little  station  of  Bath,  9582  feet,  or 
more  than  one  and  three-fourth  miles 
higher  than  New  York,  San  Francisco 
or  London.  If  a  well  were  to  be  dug 
at  Bath  straight  down  to  a  level  with 
the  ocean,  it  would  take  a  rope  as  long 
as  fourteen  and  a  half  Salt  Lake  City 
blocks  to  reach  to  the  bottom. 

Now  our  engine  ceases  to  puff;  we 
here  begin    a   long    down-hill  run,  and 
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by  evening  pass  the  beautiful  Manitou 
bathing  resort  and  a  little  later  come  to 
the  delightful  town  of  Colorado  Springs. 
Again  we  change  cars  and  this  time 
board  the  splendid  train  of  the  Chicago 
and  Rock  Island  railroad.  Here  also 
we  part  with  two  of  the  missionaries, 
who  go  north  to  Denver,  where  the}' 
will  be  assigned  to  fields  in  the  Colorado 
mission. 

We  travel  all  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing find  our  surroundings  entirely 
different  from  what  we  have  before  seen. 
Instead  of  the  high  mountains  rising 
boldly  before  our  eyes,  there  are  im- 
mense corn  fields  extending  in  all 
directions  as  far  as  the  e3'e  can  reach. 
We  travel  through  corn  all  day  and 
begin  to  realize  that  we  are  crossing  the 
biggest  corn  patch  in  the  world.  Some 
of  the  stalks  are  much  taller  than  the 
men  working  in  the  fields.  Corn  is  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  product 
raised  in  the  United  States,  and  more 
than  half  of  it  is  produced  in  the  section 
through  which  we  are  now  traveling. 
Four-fifths  of  all  the  corn  raised  in  the 
world  is  grown  in  our  own  country. 
Much  of  it  is  raised  at  home  for  table 
use  and  considerable  is  sent  abroad  to 
be  consumed  in  like  manner;  but  by 
far  the  greater  quantity  is  used  here  to 
fatten  cattle  and  hogs.  It  is  owing  to 
the  great  production  of  corn  that  the 
central  part  of  the  United  States  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  supply  of  meats. 

Dotted  over  the  extensive  plantations 
we  see  big  bins  or  cribs,  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  room,  into  which  the  corn  is 
placed  after  being  husked.  The  scat- 
tered homes  we  see  are  all  surrounded 
by  good-sized  clumps  of  trees.  These 
are  planted  mainly  to  save  the  houses 
from  being  exposed  to  the  terrific  wind 
storms  that  occasionally  sweep  over  the 
wide  open  plains.  Near  every  house  is 
seen   above   the   trees  a  tall   windmill. 


turning  leisurely  in  the  quiet,  warm 
breeze,  furnishing  water  from  the  deep 
well  for  the  live  stock  and  for  household 
purposes. 

W;  hurry  on,  across  the  Platte  River 
and  to  South  Omaha,  where  we  are  sur- 
prised to  see  so  many,  many  loaded  and 
unloaded  cattle  cars,  and  further  to  the 
left  we  survey  the  great  stock  yards. 
Near  the  edges  of  the  yards  are  the 
mammoth  packing  houses,  from  which 
the  people  of  Utah  get  much  of  their 
canned  and  packed  meats.  Of  all  the 
cattle  given  to  the  world,  one-fourth 
comes  from  the  United  States,  and  she 
also  produces  one-half  of  the  hogs.  Most 
of  these  animals  are  slaughtered  at  Chi- 
cago, Kansas  City,  and  South  Omaha, 
and  from  these  cities  are  sent  vast  quan- 
tities of  fresh  and  cured  meats  to 
different  parts  of  our  own  country  and 
to  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Next  to  cotton,  meat 
is  our  leading  export. 

Leaving  South  Omaha  we  go  on  for  a 
mile  before  coming  to  Omaha  proper, 
where  we  find  large  breweries  and  the 
smelting  works  in  which  much  of  the 
silver  ore  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
refined.  We  are  now  beginning  to  feel 
that  we  are  on  ground  familiar  to  the 
older  members  of  the  Church,  for  it  was 
at  and  near  this  place  so  many  of  them 
crossed  the  Missouri  River,  or  as  the 
name  implies,  the  "great  muddy  river." 
We  see  some  men  crossing  in  a  small 
boat  and  try  to  imagine  they  are  our 
fathers  of  over  fifty  years  ago.  But 
conditions  have  changed,  and  now  we 
cross  the  wide  stream  in  a  comfortable 
chair  car  over  a  substantial  iron  bridge. 
At  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river,  our  minds  are  led  back  to  the 
days  when  our  people  took  refuge  and 
camped  here  after  their  expulsion  from 
Nauvoo. 

Soon  after   leaving  Council    Bluffs  we 
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are  again  speeding  through  corn  fields, 
and  for  three  hours  are  fenced  in  on 
both  sides  of  the  railway  by  the  tall, 
green  stalks,  and  then  night  overtakes 
us.  On  the  appearance  of  daylight  we 
find  corn  still  all  around  us  as  far  as  we 
can  see.  Later,  however,  great,  dense 
clouds  of  smoke  appear  ahead  of  us. 
On  nearing  we  learn  it  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  smoke  from  Chicago's 
myriad  chimneys  lingering  over  that 
great  city. 

By  8  o'clock  we  are  walking  through 
the  busy,  noisy,  crowded  streets  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway  office  to  secure 
tickets  to  New  York.  The  "hurry 
skurry"  way  of  doing  business  in  the 
"windy  city"  throws  us  into  such  a  be- 
wilderment of  excitement  that  we  feel 
relieved  on  finding  ourselves  in  the  train 
again  ready  to  speed  on  to  the  metrop- 
olis. A  thirty  hours'  ride  puts  us  there. 
At  times  we  go  very  fast,  making  almost 
seventy  miles  an  hour.  The  distance  is 
stretched  by  double  tracks.  All  east- 
bound  trains  run  on  one  while  those 
headed  for  the  West  go  on  the  other, 
consequently  there  is  little  danger  of 
collisions.  No  water  tanks  are  found 
along  the  track  for  the  water  to  supply 
the  locomotives  is  in  long  troughs;  about 
eighteen  inches  wide,  stretched  along 
the  ties  midway  between  the  rails,  and 
a=^  we  fly  along  the  train  scoops  the 
water    up  into  the  tank  of  the  tender. 

In  the  late  evening  we  get  a  good 
look  at  the  famous  railway  station  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  at  midnight  seethe 
dozens  of  tongues  of  fire  spitting  from 
the  huge  iron  furnaces  at  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

In  George  Washington's  early  days 
this  country  was  a  wilderness.  The 
french  had  built  an  isolated  fort  here 
called  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was  to  this 
fort  that  Governor  Dinwiddle  sent  the 
young   George  with  the  message  to  the 


French,  demanding  that  they  leave  the 
place.  During  the  French  and  Indian 
war  the  English  under  Washington  cap- 
tured Fort  Duquesne  and  changed  its 
name  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  William 
Pitt,  one  of  the  greatest  friends  Amer- 
ica ever  had  and  one  of  the  greatest 
Englishmen  who  ever  lived.  In  course 
of  time  the  trees  were  cut  down  and 
houses  grew  up  around  the  fort,  and 
then  the  place  took  the  name  of  Pitts- 
town  or  Pittsburg.  In  1758,  the  year 
of  its  capture,  the  site  was  occupied  by 
a  few  soldiers;  today  there  are  more 
than  321,000  people  living  here.  It 
would  take  more  than  six  Salt  Lake 
cities  to  make  a  city  the  size  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

With  early  morning  we  pass  through 
Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  its  many  locomotives  strung  along 
side-tracks  and  with  its  extensive  ma- 
chine and  repair  shops.  We  pass  and 
are  passed  by  hundreds  of  cars  of  iron 
ore  and  coal  on  their  way  from  the 
mines  to  the  great  manufacturing  cen- 
ters, and  we  learn  that  we  are  in  the 
greatest  iron  and  coal  region  of  the 
world.  Trains  of  coal  oil  also  pass  us, 
and  we  are  reminded  that  our  route  is 
through  the  famous  petroleum  fields 
about  which  we  have  read  in  our  geo- 
graphies. We  glide  through  the  beau- 
tiful canyon  down  which  rushed  the 
flood  that  destroyed  Johnstown  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago.  The  scenery  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  is  far  beyond  our 
expectations,  and  we  are  delighted  with 
the  great  forest-covered  elevations. 

Leaving  Harrisburg,  our  train  "hits 
the  high  places"  and  soon  stops  at 
Philadelphia  We  stay  only  long  enough 
to  change  cars,  and  now  we  enjoy  the 
fast  ride  to  our  country's  greatest  city. 
Greater  New  York,  reaching  here  at  just 
2:30  p.m. 

Let    us   take  our   railway  guides  and 
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figure  the  distance  we  have  come.  We 
find  it  is  exactly  2,707.7  miles,  and  are 
surprised  to  learn  that  after  all  our 
travel  we  have  ^.tone  but  little  more 
than  one-ninth  of  the  distance  around 
the   earth.      But    nevertheless   we  are 


getting  tired  of  so  much  train  riding,  and 
feel  (juite  prepared  to  spend  two  or 
three  days  in  New  York  with  our  mis- 
sionary companions  before  they  set  sail 
for  distant  lands. 

D.   IV.  Pan-alt. 


PEACE  MADE  WITH  THE  INDIANS  AT  FISH  LAKE.  SEVIER 

COUNTY. 

POWER  OF  GOD  MANIFESTED  DURING  THE  MEETING. 


A  FTER  the  close  of  fhe  Black  Hawk 
*^  Indian  war,  President  Brigham 
^^^1  Young  called  Judge  George  W. 
Bean  and  Bishop  A.  K.  Thurber,  of  Utah 
county,  on  an  exploring  trip  into  Grass 
and  Rabbit  valleys,  the  east  fork  of  the 
Sevier  and  the  adjacent  country,  a  sec- 
tion which  had  for  several  years  been 
the  rendezvous  of  the  dreaded  Black 
Hawk  and  his  despoiling  warriors.  The 
object  of  the  trip  was  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  facilities  found  there  for. 
the  settlement  of  those  valleys,  noting 
the  timber  and  water  supply  and  the 
opportunities  offered  for  grazing  stock. 
The}'  were  further  instructed  to  hold  a 
meeting  with  the  Indians,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, establish  friendly  relations  with 
them.  These  brethren  had  with  them, 
as  a  missionarj'  companion,  a  Uintah 
reservation  Indian,  named  Tab-by 
U-nah,  a  great  medicine  man  promi- 
nent among  his  tribe.  This  Indian  had 
a  remarkable  experience  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where,  with  some  other  repre- 
sentative Indians  of  his  tribe,  he  had 
been  sent  to  visit  some  of  the  govern- 
ment officials.  While  in  Washington 
he  learned  through  the  visitation  of  a 
heavenly  messenger  who  came  to  him 
on    three    successive   nights,    that  Brig- 


ham  Young  and  his  people  were  the  best 
friends  the  Indians  had. 

On  his  return  from  Washington  he 
related  his  peculiar  experience  to  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young,  and  Tabby  U-nah 
was  ordained  an  Elder  and  appointed  to 
accompany  Brothers  Bean  and  Thurber 
on  their  trip.  With  the  party  were 
Brothers  Halliday,  of  Provo,  and  Robin- 
son, of  Spanish  Fork,  and  possibly  a  few 
others.  Camping  en  route  at  Prattville 
(between  Richfield  and  Glenwood), 
they  were  joined  by  Joseph  Pfoutz, 
Alonzo  Farnsworth,  Stanley  Davies, 
Cornelius  Fairbanks  and  possibly  others. 
The  party  proceeded  on  to  Grass  Valley, 
and  from  there  over  to  Fish  Lake. 

Tabby  U-nah  made  signal  fires  on  the 
mountains,  and  as  the  Indians  began  to 
gather  in  they  were  informed  that  the 
party  was  friendly  to  them,  that  a  meet- 
ing would  be  held  in  the  evening,  and 
that  all  the  Indians  that  could  be  found 
in  the  vicinity  should  be  invited  to  the 
meeting.  The  Indians  were  shj'  and 
suspicious,  but  Tabby  U-nah  assured 
them  that  no  harm  would  come  to  them; 
that  friendship  and  not  war,  was  de- 
sired. Thus  assured,  they  cautiously 
ventured  into  the  camp.  Around  a  big 
camp-fire  Tabby  U-nah  began  speaking 
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to  them.  He  told  them  of  his  remarka- 
ble experience  while  at  Washington — 
how  he  learned  from  an  angel  of  God 
that  Brigham  and  his  people  were  the 
best  friends  the  Indians  had,  and  that 
they  should  quit  killing  the  Mormons 
and  stealing  their  stock.  A  great  sen- 
sation was  experienced  by  all  present; 
the  earth  trembled  and  was  felt  to 
vibrate.  The  testimonies  of  Tabby 
U-nah  were  burned  into  the  souls  of  his 
listeners.  A  peace  was  established 
which  has  continued  to  this  date. 

After  the  close  of  the  oration  of  Tab- 
by U-nah,  for  he  was  indeed  an  inspired 
orator  on  this  occasion.  Bishop  Thurber 
suggested  that  Brother  Bean  interpret 
to  the  brethren  what  had  been  said  by 
Tabby  U-nah.  The  judge  was  about  to 
do  so  when,  perceiving  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression in  the  eyes  of  the  brethren,  he 
asked  if  it  was  necessary.  They  in- 
formed him  it  was  not,  as  they  had  been 
blessed  with  the  gift  of  understanding 
what  Tabby  U-nah  had  said. 

Since  this  event  the  country  explored 
by  the  brethren  has  been  settled.  Where 
Indians,     deer,     antelope,    wolves     and 


co3'otes  once  ranged,  are  found  the  set- 
tlements of  Burrville,  Koosharem,  Coy- 
ote, Fremont,  Loa,  Lyman,  Thurber, 
Teasdale,  Torrey,  Grover,  Pleasant 
Creek,  Cainesville,  Mesa  and  Hanksville, 
while  on  the  mountains  and  plains  are 
found  sheep,  cattle  and  horses.  Saints 
and  some  non-Mormons  live  together  in 
peace,  and  stakes  of  Zion  flourish  there. 
A  settlement  of  Indians  can  be  found  on 
Greenwich  creek,  three  miles  south  of 
Koosharem.  Some  of  their  children  at- 
tend the  district  school ;  they  form  a  large 
class  in  the  Koosharem  Sunday  School. 
The  once  dreaded  manager  of  the 
Black  Hawk  war  Sheu-Nobe-Wacket 
(White  Horse  Chief)  has  been  gathered 
to  the  happy  hunting  grounds.  Their 
leading  spirits  now  are  Mo-gen-no-gets 
and  Walker  Kisalve.  Titles  to  their 
quarter-sections  of  land  are  being  made 
under  the  homestead  land  law.  Faith 
teaches  us  that  improved  conditions  are 
coming  to  the  remnants  of  Jacob,  and 
that  (iod  blesses  the  labors  of  His  ser- 
vants and  handmaidens  in  building  up 
Zion. 

JV.   H.   Sccgmillcr. 


OUR    MISSION  SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MYRTLE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,   ESSEX.  TEXAS. 


^\  N  November  29th  and  30th,  igoo, 
^JjiL  the  Elders  of  the  North  Texas 
^mJ  conference  met  at  Hutchens,  Dal- 
las County.  After  enjoying  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  in  their  meetings,  the  Elders 
were  assigned  to  their  various  fields  of 
labor. 

Elders  Alexander   Moss  and  John  F. 
Perkins  were  assigned    to   labor  in   Up- 


shur County.  After  laboring  in  this 
county  for  a  short  time,  they  found  John 
T.  Edgar  and  his  brother  James  L.  Ed- 
gar living  in  their  own  home. These  breth- 
ren had  joined  the  Church  in  Alabama, 
immigrated  to  Arizona,  and,  at  last,  set- 
tled in  Essex,  Texas.  They  were  still 
faithful.  The  Lord  was  using  them  as 
instruments  in  His  hands  for  doing  much 
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good  in  this  part  of  His  vineyard.  By 
their  assistance  the  Elders  were  soon 
able  to  organize  a  Sunday  School. 

On  August  4th,  1901,  conference  su- 
perintendent of  Sunday  Schools,  George 
W.  Hammond  and  Elder  John  A.  Lytle 
organized  a  Sunday  School  with  twenty- 
one  members,  which  they  called  "Myr- 
tle." The  following  were  chosen  and 
sustained  as  officers  and  teachers:  James 
L.    Edgar   as   superintendent,  John    T. 


Jas.  C.  Puckett  as  superintendent,  Jas. 
I^.  Edgar  as  assistant  superintendent. 
Sister  Samantha  Cantrell  as  secretary, 
and  Lee  Edgar  as  assistant.  James  C. 
Puckett  was  chosen  teacher  of  the  leaflet 
class,  Alonzo  Cantrell  teacher  of  the  cat- 
echism class,  and  Sister  Mary  F.  Small- 
wood  teacher  of  the  primary  class.  The 
attendance  to  this  time  had  increased  to 
thirty-seven. 

By  the  22nd  of  December  these  faith 
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Edgar  as  first  assistant  superintendent, 
and  Lee  Edgar  as  secretary.  Sister  Lu- 
cinda  Bell  Owen  was  chosen  as  teacher. 
The  work  prospered,  and  other 
families  of  Saints  united  themselves 
thereto,  giving  strength  and  support  to 
this  infant  organization.  On  November 
3rd  a  change  was  made  in  officers  and 
teachers,  which  placed  them  as  follows: 


ful  Saints  had  completed  a  nice  little 
church,  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
Lord  during  the  services  of  the  day  by 
conference  president,  Joseph  A.  Stew- 
art, Jr. 

On  the  29th  of  December  a  branch  of 
the  Church  was  organized  and  a  more 
perfect  organization  was  effected  in  the 
Sunday     School.       Brother    James    C. 
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Puckett  remained  as  superintendent, 
with  Patrick  H.  Edmondson  as  tirst  and 
James  L.  Edgar  as  second  assistant 
superintendent.  Sallie  L.  Aaron  was 
cliosen  secretary  and  SamanthaCantwell 
as  assistant.  Charity  Edgar  as  hbrarian. 
Teachers  were  chosen  and  sustained  as 
follows:  James  C.  Puckett,  teacher  of 
the  leaflet  class;  Manasseh  J.Blackburn, 
teacher  of  the  catechism  class;  MarthaR. 
Aaron,  teacher  of  the  primary  class,  and 
Lucy  Puckett  teacher  of  the  infant  class. 


The  attendance  has  now  increased  to 
seventy-four. 

It  seems  that  this  has  been  a  chosen 
spot,  by  the  Lord,  as  a  gathering  place 
for  the  Saints.  The  officers,  teachers, 
and  members  of  this  Sunda}'  School 
have  labored  in  almost  perfect  unity 
from  the  beginning.  The  Lord  has 
blessed  their  efforts  and  given  them  am- 
ple support. 

M.  J.  Blackburn, 
Conference  Sunday  School  Super- 
intendent. 


SELECTED  POEMS. 


MOTHER'S    WORK. 

Mother,  watch  the  Httle  feet. 
Climbing  o'er  the  garden  wall, 

Out  into  the  busy  street; 

Ranging  parlor,  shed  and  hall. 

Precious  time  though  it  may  cost, 

Never  count  the  moments  lost; 

Little  feet  may  go  astray. 

Guide  them,  mother,  while  you  may. 

Mother,  watch  the  little  hands. 
Tossing  up  the  fragrant  hay; 
Building  houses  in  the  sands. 
Picking  berries  by  the  way. 
Never  dare  the  (juestion  ask, 
"Why,  to  me,  this  weary  task?" 
These  same  little  hands  may  prove 
Messengers  of  peace  and  love. 


THE  HEBREW  MOTHER. 

I  knew  not  how  I  loved  thee, 

Till  I  drew  thee  to  my  heart. 
Looked  deep  into  thy  shadeless  eyes, 

And  felt  that  we  must  part. 
And  I  have  kissed  each  shred  of  gold 

That  rests  upon  thy  brow. 
But  never  deemed  its  Parian  mold 

So  beautiful  as  now. 


Yet  could  thy  mother  own  a  joy. 

That  held  thee  near  the  sod? 
Raise  those  deep  eyes  to  heaven,  my  boy, 
I  give  thee  to  thy  God! 

And  I  shall  miss  the  sunny  smile 

That  gilded  all  my  hours: 
Shall  miss  the  clingiag  love  which  paved 

My  way  of  life  with  flow'rs; 
Shall  miss  thee  when  the  golden  bars 

Of  morning  cross  the  lea; 
Shall  miss  thee  when  the  holy  stars 

Shine  out  upon  the  sea. 
I  know  my  tears  will  fall  upon 

Each  path  thy  foot  hath  trod — 
Vet  raise  thine  eyes  to  heaven,   my  son, 

I  give  thee  to  thy  God! 

I  know  that  I  shall  hear  thy  voice. 

In  every  bird-like  tone; 
The  smile  on  every  infant  lip 

Will  tell  me  of  thme  own; 
And  when  I  hear  a  lisping  prayer. 

Breathed  by  a  mother's  knee — 
Ah  me,  ah  me!  how  could  I  bear 

That  moment's  thought  of  thee? 
Yet  thou  shalt  know  that  I  have  smiled 

On  sorrow's  chastening  rod; 
Raise,  raise  thine  eyes  to  heaven,  ray  child, 

I  give  thee  to  thy  God! 

^arah  E   Carxnchaet. 


UOTED  BY  i,0U/5A  L.  QRCEA/E  filCHARbS.) 


DAISY'S  RUN  AWAY. 

/  >^  ^NXE  upon  a  time  a  little  girl 
I  ^/  J  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
1^^^]^  would  run  away. 
Wnmi'il  It  was  winter  and  the  bees 
and  birds  and  flowers  were  all  asleep  in 
their  warm,  cosy  beds.  The  little  girl 
was  going  to  run  away  because  she 
wanted  to  find  out  where  the  flowers 
lived  in  winter,  and  the  birds  and  the 
bees.  She  couldn't  see  them  in  winter, 
but  she  was  going  to  see  them,   anyway. 

And  so  one  morning  she  got  up  very 
early  and  put  on  her  thick  coat  and 
bonnet  and  started  out  without  any  one 
knowing  it.  She  walked  and  walked, 
until  she  came  at  last  to  a  nest,  high  up 
in  a  tree. 

"I  wonder  how  I  can  get  up  to  that 
nest  to  see  how  the  birds  live  in  the 
winter,"  said  Daisy,  for  that  was  her 
name;  "because  I'll  get  just  covered  in 
snow  if  I  try  to  climb  the  tree  now. 
How  can  I  get  up  there.?  I  know  what 
I  will  do.  I'll  take  a  long  stick  and 
brush  the  snow  off  all  I  can,  and  then  I 
can  climb  better  and  not  get  so  wet." 

And  so  Daisy  found  quite  a  long  stick, 
but  it  did  not  reach  very  high. 

Then  she  remembered  that  she  had 
been  told  that  the  birds  always  go  to 
the  South  in  winter.  But  she  said,  "Oh 
I  guess  that's  only  a  fairy  tale,  to  make 
little  girls  stay  home  and  not  go  away 
off  just  to  see  how  birds  and  bees  and 
flowers  live  in  winter  time.  But  it  don't 
keep  me  from  doing  it."  And  then 
Daisy  tried  to  find  another  long  stick. 


But   she  couldn't  find    any    longer   one 
than  she  had  at  first. 

And  so  she  said,  "I'll  go  until  I 
come  to  another  nest  that  isn't  so  high 
up."  And  she  went  on  deeper  into  the 
woods. 

Her  parents  at  home  were  very  much 
worried  over  their  child.  And  Daisy's 
father  took  some  neighbors  and  went 
out  to  look  for  her.  They  did  not  go 
into  the  woods  because  they  were  so  far 
away;  and  any  way  Daisy  was  too  small 
to  go  into  the  woods  alone,  she  was 
only  five  years  old.  But  they  went  and 
went  until  it  soon  became  evening. 
Then  they  thought  that  maybe  she  had 
not  run  away,  but  some  one  else  had 
taken  her  away  in  the  night.  So  they 
went  home  feeling  very  sad. 

Daisy  went  on  in  the  woods  until  she 
thought  she'd  try  and  find  her  way 
home.  And  if  she  couldn't,  she  didn't 
care,  because  she  could  go  back  to  the 
nest  and  try  to  climb  to  it,  and  she 
could  sleep  with  the  birds.  If  she 
couldn't  do  that,  why  she  could  go  and 
find  a  house  where  the  flowers  lived, 
and  sleep  with  them.  Or  else  find  a 
bee-hive  and  sleep  with  the  bees. 

She  started  back  to  find  the  nest,  but 
she  couldn't  find  it.  And  she  thought, 
"Well,  I  haven't  been  to  visit  the  bees, 
and  so  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  their  home." 

Daisy,  of  course  did  not  stop  to  think 
that  the  flowers  were  asleep  under  the 
ground,  nor  that  the  bees  were  asleep 
in  their  hives,  and  would  not  open  their 
doors    to    let    anyone    in    until    spring 
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should  come;  and  that  the  birds  had  all 
gone  south.  But  she  went  on  trying  to 
find  a  nest  and  live  with  the  birds,  or 
find  where  the  flowers  lived  and  live 
with  them,  or  else  the  bees.  .She 
couldn't  find  any  of  the  houses  she 
wanted.  And  she  said,  'Then  I'll  go 
and  find  a  squirrel's  hole;  or  a  tiger's  or 
bear's  or  any  kind  of  an  animal's  cave. 
And  maybe  they  will  let  me  sleep  with 
them,  even  if  the  birds  or  bees  or  flow- 
ers won't  peep  out  of  their  houses  to  let 
me  know  where  they  live.  There's  no 
use  of  trying  to  find  my  way  home,  I 
know  I  can't  because  it's  so  dark.  I  wish  I 
hadn't  run  away  now,  because  I'm  afraid 
I'll  never  find  my  way  home  to  my  doll 
babies.  And  they'll  be  crying  for  me. 
And  I'll  bet  you  anything  that  mama 
will  forget  to  give  them  their  play  bread 
and  milk.  And  if  mama  don't  watch 
them  they'll  be  into  mischief.  You  just 
see  if  they  don't! 

"Oh!  no  I  won't  either  go  and  sleep 
with  the  animals.  I'm  just  going  to  cry 
until  somebod}'  hears  me  and  takes  me 
home  to  my  doll  babies.  Poor  things, 
I'm  afraid  they'll  starve  to  death." 

It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
night,  and  Daisy  was  very  cold.  The 
sun  while  the  day  lasted  had  dried  away 
all  the  snow,  but  still  it   was  very  cold. 

"Deir,  what  was  the  use  of  me  trying 
to  go  way,  way,  off  from  home  just  to 
see  how  the  birds  and  bees  and  flovvers 
live  in  winter.-"  I  guess  they  go  to  heaven 
in  the  winter,  or  else  I  could  surely  find 
their  homes.  I'm  cold  now,  and  I  know 
my  baby  dolls  will  be  crying  for  me," 
Daisy  kept  saying. 

And  Daisy  was  so  tired  that  she  laid 
down  on  the  damp  ground  and  went  to 
sleep.  The  next  morning  she  opened 
her  eyes  and  looked  around. 

"Where  am  I.''"  she  said.  "Oh,  yes, 
I'm  in  the  wood!  I  wish  I  was  home." 
And    she  cried,   and    cried,  until  at  last 


she  saw  in  the  distance  some  men  on 
horses.  And  she  was  very  frightened 
because  she  didn't  know  who  they  were. 
But  as  soon  as  they  got  pretty  near  up 
to  Daisy,  she  saw  that  it  was  her  father 
and  some  other  men  with  him. 

She  jumped  up  and  ran  to  him,  3'ell- 
ing,  "Papa,  papa,  here  I   am." 

Her  father  jumped  from  off  his  horse, 
and  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  said,  "My 
darling  Daisy,  where  have  you  been.-"" 

"I — I — I — wanted  to  see  how  the — 
the  flowers  and  birds  and  bees  live  in 
winter.  And  I  got  up  very  early  one 
morning  and  came  to  the  woods.  And 
that's  why  I  ran  away,"  said  Daisy. 

"Oh.  Daisy  dear,  don't  you  know  that 
mama  and  the  people  that  live  around 
us  have  been  nearly  crazy  over  you.-"" 
said  her  father. 

"Oh,  papa,  take  me  home  where  it 
is  warm, and  then  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it,"  said  the  child. 

And  Daisy's  father  put  her  on  the 
horse  with  him.  and  she  rode  home. 
When  her  mother  saw  her  coming,  she 
cried  for  joy.  They  took  Daisy  in  by 
the  fire,  and  she  told  them  the  whole 
story. 

And  Daisy  lived  happily  after  that, 
and  never  ran  awaj'  again. 

HoRTENSE  Young,    • 
9  years  old. 


SLY  PUSSY  MAKES  PEACE. 

"Oo  des  keep  out!"  growled  bab>-  Claud; 
"I  awnt  nuin  too!"  replied  sweet  Maud. 
Twin  babies  they,  sister  and  brother, 
And  well  indeed  they  loved  each  other; 
But  Claud  thought  he  was  "hungry  worst," 
And  surely  Maud  should  not  be  first 
To  dip  her  spoon  into  their  bowl; 
So  into  Claud's  dear,  baby  soul 
A  selfish,  naughty  feeling  stole. 

Maud  prattled  while  Claud  scowled  at  her, 
And  neither  heard  the  gentle  purr, 


CLAUD    AND    MAUD. 


■  Or  lapping  of  their  pussj-,  till 
The  little  pet  had  drank  its  fill; 
Then,  as  the  babies  looked  around, 
The  kitten  left  with  playful  bound, 
That  made  the  babies  laugh  to  see 
Their  kitty  full  of  joyous  glee. 
And  Claud  said  "Oo  tan  eat  wiv  me." 

L.  L.  G.  R. 

0 

TO  THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Our  Pets. 

Cardston,  Canada. 

My  pa  made  me  a  New  Year's  gift  of 

the  Juvenile  Instructor.     I  think  it 

was  the  best  gift  he  could  give  me.     Mj' 

oldest    brother    and    I    have    a    pair    of 


white  rabbits.  We  have  six  spring 
calves.  Two  of  my  brothers  and  I  have 
a  pony  each.  We  have  sixteen  ducks. 
One  dav  one  of  the  ducks  got  frightened, 
and  we,  not  knowing  the  habits  of 
ducks,  thought  its  leg  was  broken. 
We  were  about  to  kill  it,  but  concluded 
to  wait  awhile.  We  turned  it  loose, 
and  it  was  soon  running  around  with 
the  others.  We  live  nearl}'  two  miles 
from  town  where  we  go  to  Sunday 
School.     I  am  ten  years  old. 

Osborn  Wight. 


I     will     tell     about 
She  is  eight  years  old. 


our    gray    cat. 
The  folks  went 
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to  Utah,  and  when  they  came  back,  the 
cat  was  gone.  It  was  fifteen  months 
before  they  saw  her.  Then  she  came 
back  and  mewed  and  purred  as  it  she 
was  telHng  how  glad  she  was  to  see  the 
famil}'.  It  has  been  six  years  since 
then,  and  she  is  still  with  us.  She 
catches  squirrels  and  mice  for  her  kit- 
tens. I  am  six  years  old.  I  cannot 
write  yet,  so  my  brother  has  written 
this  for  me. 

Esther  E.  Wight. 


Missionary  in  Texas, 

Overton,  Nevada. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
the  Letter-Box.  I  have  two  rabbits,  a 
white  one  and  a  blue  one.  The  white 
one  has  got  pink  eyes.  My  blue  one 
has  a  white  foot.  My  brother  John  is 
on  a  mission  in  Texas.  He  has  been 
gone  nearly  two  years.  I  am  eight 
years  old. 

Your  friend, 

Sadie  Perkins. 


Healed,  and  Wants  to  be  Baptized. 

HvDE  Park,  Utah. 
When  I  was  a  baby  about  four 
months  old,  I  was  very  sick.  My 
parents  did  not  expect  me  to  live.  I 
was  administered  to  by  the  Elders. 
The  Lord  heard  their  prayers,  and 
healed  me.  I  am  now  seven  years  old. 
I  go  to  day  school.  Primary  and  Sunday 
School.  I  want  to  be  baptized  when  I 
am  eight  years  old. 

Your  little  friend. 

Ruby  D.  Hancey. 


A  Visit  to  Grandma. 

RoiuN,  Idaho. 
Last  summer  I  went   for  a  trip  away 
down    to    Vernal    to    see    my  grandma. 


We  live  four  hundred  miles  from  \'er- 
nal,  and  we  were  over  seven  days  on 
our  journey.  We  went  in  a  buggy,  and 
traveling  was  very  pleasant.  Grandma 
was  very  glad  to  see  us.  We  stayed 
with  her  over  a  week,  and  she  did  not 
want  us  to  come  away  so  soon.  Maybe 
I  can  go  and  see  her  again  next  sum- 
mer. 

Sam  Cutler. 

About  Pioneer  Times. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
My  grandpa.  Patriarch  Lorenzo  D. 
Young,  and  his  wife  Harriet  came  into 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  with 
the  first  company  of  Mormon  Pioneers. 
We  all  know  that  was  on  the  twentv- 
fourth  of  July,  1847.  Grandpa's  first 
labor  in  the  valley  was  to  make  a  small 
ditch  and  irrigate  a  piece  of  ground 
where  he  planted  a  few  potatoes  which 
he  had  brought  with  him.  Only  four- 
teen hills  grew.  The  frost  came  early, 
so  grandpa  made  some  little  boxes  into 
which  he  very  carefully  removed  the 
potato  plants.  He  carried  them  into 
the  little  house  he  had  built,  where  he 
kept  them  growing  until  winter.  The 
next  spring  he  divided  with  some  others 
the  quart  of  potatoes  he  had  raised. 
And  from  the  one  pint  which  he  kept  and 
planted,  he  raised  that  year  over 
two  bushels.  We  can  see  from  this 
how  carefully  and  wisely  the  Saints  had 
to  manage  to  get  a  start  in  these  val- 
leys. My  papa  was  just  a  small  boy 
then,  but  he  remembers  how  the  family 
had  to  be  put  on  very  short  rations, 
how  they  dug  segoes  and  lived  on  them, 
and  sometimes  had  no  bread  for  days  and 
weeks.  When  the  first  wheat  they 
raised  was  ripe,  grandpa  harvested  and 
threshed  it  out,  and  they  ground  some 
in  a  small  hand  mill,  and  the  cliildren 
danced   and   shouted,    and  laughed   and 
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cried  for  joy  when   they  were  each  one  plenty  of  everything  to  make  us  corn- 
given  a  whole  biscuit.     My  papa  says  it  fortable,  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  our 
was  the  best  and  sweetest  bread  he  ever  Heavenly  Father  for  all    He    has   done 
tasted  in   his   life.     We    who   read   the  for  us. 
little     Letter-bo.x     today,      and    have  Persis. 


A  GOOD  AND  TRUE  LIFE. 

(Mixed  Quartet,  Inscribed  to  Evan  Stephens.) 


By  L.   D.  Edwards. 


;6o    Legato. 
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Who     leads    so     good    and 
In         all     the       changes 
So       may   oui        steadfast 


true       a      life —  Whose 
earth    niay   bring      Of 
feet       be     found      In 
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foot  -  steps  walk  so  well —  As 
fond  de  -  light  and  pain,  No 
hon      or's      loft         y         ways,    Tho' 
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he  whose  heart  is 

song     in     vain  shall 

oft    with  pain    we 
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free    from  strife.  Whose    thoughts  in        qui    -    ei 
he     e'er     sing.  Nor  shall    his    tongue   com 

feel     the  wound  Of  friends  that      faint    -  ly 


dwell. 
plain, 
praise. 
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Cres. 
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bos    ■  om  knows;  No 
claims    his     aid;  When 
vage     no    fight;  We 
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vain  a  larm  his 
truth  in  per  il 
fee  -  ble  hands  we 


clamors 
want     or        ter 
break    no      broth      er 


he         hear; 
ror       pleads, 
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No 
His 
Yet 


./Agitato. 
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rash  assaults  of 
faith  -  ful  arm  can 
strike    we        boldly 
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ang  ry  foes  Shall 
not  be  staid  From 
for      the  right.      The 


fill       his  breast     »Wi  fear, 

brave   and    ten    -    der  deeds, 

just,      the     true,      and  good 
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Commercial  College 

•<JOF    THEt>- 

Brgham  Young  Academy, 

PROVO  CITY.  UTAH. 

The  Oldest  in  the  State.               The  Best  for  the  Money. 

vr/ 

m;' 

m 

''''irirf^J^^M^^^rilh^ " 

<^ 

Bookkeeping, 

Banking, 

Grammar, 

Rhetoric, 

Commercial 

Law, 
Civil  Govern- 

Typewriting, 

Penmanship, 

Correspondence 

Telegraphy, 

Spelling, 

General  Law, 

Algebra, 

Geometry, 

ment, 

Rnles  of  Order, 

Commercial 

RlllKH^Iww^^^ttd 

Physical 

Arithmetic, 

Geography. 

Shorthand, 

^^IHmBBjh^        ^^m^B^. 

History, 

Descriptive 

1^^^^^HM^SH» 

Commercial 

Economics. 

Geography. 

n 


Its  large  rooms  are  elegantly  fitted  with  modern  Banks, 
Offices,  Remington  and  Smith  Premier  Typewriters,  Telegraph 
Instruments,  and  other  up-to-date  Furniture. 

All  Bookkeeping  is  on  the  individual  plan — no  classes. 

Students  may  enter  on  any  school  day  of  the  year,  though 
preferably  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester. 

Catalogue  containing  full  description  of  courses  and  studies 
mailed  free  on  application. 

THE  FALL   TERM  BEGINS  AUGUST  25.  1902. 


a 


JOSEPH  F.  SMITH, 

President  of  the 

Board   of    Trustees. 


BENJ.  CLUFF,  JR., 
President. 


JOSEPH  B.  KEELER, 
Principal  of 
Commercial  College 


You'll  Have  to  Hurry 

If  you  want  a  copy  of  the  Juvbnh.K  Ii»- 
STructor  lor  the  PAST  YEAR. 

Bound  volumes,  $2.75,  postpaid.  776 
pages.  A  book  highly  illustrated,  printed 
on  heavy  book 'paper. 

"Lives  of  Our  Leaders,"  worth  $5.00 
alone. 

"Interesting  Reminiscences,"  a  feature. 

"Editorial  Thoughts,"  valuable  infor- 
mation for  seekers  after  truth. 

"Topics  of  the  Times,"  recognized  «a 
authority. 

13  MUSICAL  SELECTIONS. 

Miscellaneous  Matter  of  Deep  Interest. 
A  fine  Volume  to  Present  to  a  Friend. 
Postpaid,  $2.75,  in  Cloth. 
Postpaid,  $3.00,  in  Leather. 
Address: 

JUVEjlIItE 
IJISTHUGTOH, 

SALT  LAKE  QTY,    -    UTAH. 


Cutler  Bros.  Co. 


Make  and  sell  the 
Be^t  and  Cheapest 


Knitted  Garments 


io  Utah. 

Knitted  Garments,  Ladies'  or  Men's 
light  weight  cotton,  per  suit 

Knitted  Garments,  Ladies'  or  Men's 
fine  Lisle  Thread,  per  suit , 

Knitted  Garments,  Ladies'  01  Men's 
medium  weight  cotton,  90c  and... 

Knitted  Garments,  Ladies'  or  Men's       tf»|  *\e 
fleeced  cotton,  per  suit,  fi-oo  and...^l«^3 

Knitted  Garments,  Ladies'  or  Men's 
combed  cotton,  per  snitj „ 

Knitted  Garments,  Ladies'  or  Men's 
Australian  Wool  and  Cotton,  sui 

Knitted  Garments,  Ladies'  or  Men's 


75c 

$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.25 
$1.50 

Australian  Wool  and  Cotton,  suit_^)i..UU 

Extra  Australian  Wool  and  CottonspZidU 

Include  I5c  for  light  welgbt  and  20c  for  beavr 
weight  for  postage. 
We  hare  Xieen  the  agents  tor  ProTO  Woolen  Mills 
25  years.  Our  Mills  are  working  night  and  day  fllUng 
Eastern  and  Utah  Orders.  Buy  Provo  Blankets, 
Tlcuna,  white,  mottled  or  gray;  ProTO  Flannels, 
Shawls  and  Llnsey  and  you  will  get  better  taIuss 
than  you  can  In  any  otber  goods. 

CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 

i6  Mala  Street,     -     -      .     Salt  Lake  City. 


BIRDS  KND   DOGS 

SUFFER  FROM  FLEAS  AND  INSECTS 

INSEXDI E  - 


Kills  insects  on  birds,  animals,  chickens,  plants,  etc.,  and  a 
non-poisonons.  Insects  have  no  Inngs  but  breathe  throngh 
their  bodies,  and  for  this  reason  it  does  not  require  POISON 
to  kill  them. 

INSEXDIE 

Will  thoroughly  rid  yonr  honse  of  roaches  and  it  also  kills  the 
egg.  Can  be  sprinkled  on  carpets  and  should  be  used  freely  on 
clothing  and  furs  before  packing  away.  Destroys  moths.  In- 
stant death  to  all  insects  and  bugs. 

Put  up  in    Large   Cans   for    Hotels   and    Public   Buildings  at  $1,  $2,  $3,   $5. 

PACKAGE  SENT  POSTPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OP  25  Cts. 

The  Ginseng  Chemical  Co., 

St.  Louis,  ]V[o. 


"Never  Touched  Me!" 

sees 

Now  is  the  time  our  Juvenile  friends 
want  that  most  healthful  exercise  with 
ball  and  bat.  If  you  have  not  seen  our 
Catalogue  you  df>n't  know  what  good 


things  we  have  in  the  Base  Ball,  Bi- 
cycle, Pishing  Tackle.  Shooting,  Camp- 
ing. Outing  and  Sporting  Goods  line,  at 
astonishingly  low  prices.  Send  for  one; 
it  is  free  to  all. 

BROIUfllfleBROS.Co. 

2461  Washington  Ave.,  Ogden,  Utah 


5ALE 


WE'RE     STILL 

SAWING     WOOD 

And  wish  to  tell  you 
about  It,  else  you  iplght 
not  know  where  you  can 
get  the  best  Lumber  the 
market  affords.  We 
manufacture  all  kinds 
of  Sash,  Doors,  Mould- 
ings and  House  Furnish- 
ings. 


RE- 
TAIL 

©S 


"The  Prettiest  Spot  in  Utah." 

<&e<^ 

BASEBALL  GROUNDS,  DANCING  PAVILION,  BOATING,  BOWLING 
ALLEY,  SHOOTING  GALLERY. 

<*-«<* — 

HHt^H'S    fl    PliACB     TO    BIDING    YOOI^    FANHIiY. 

25     CTS.     FH02«5     SKLT      LKKB. 

J.    B.    BEAN,    Excursion  Agent, 
J,   S.   CRITCHLOW,  Manager. 

J  61  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


PREMIUMS 


FOR 


SOAP  WRAPPERS 

How  would  you  like  to  obtain — ab- 
solutely free  of  charge — a  hand- 
some clock;  a  Rochester  lamp  or  a 
dozen  Turkish  towels?  You  can 
do  it.  All  you  need  do  is  save  your 

Soap 

wrappers.  When  you  have  50, 
100,  200,  500  or  more,  send  them 
to  us  and  we  will  forward  you  a 
premium  you  will  be  proud  of; 
something  that  will  be  both  orna- 
mental and  useful.  Write  for 
premium  book,  picturing  many  and 
describing  all  of  the  300  premiums 
which  we  give  for  wrappers. 

TUG  Goflany  racKino  60. 

PREMIUM  STORE,  317  S.  MAIN. 

SALT   LAKE  CITY,      -       -       -       UTAH. 


SHOE  SALE  SURE. 

SHOES 


TO 


J 


CHOOSE 

from  in  Endless  Variety. 
Choose  from  •  .  .  . 

SHOES 

in  all  Prices.  ^  ^  ^ 


Most  Shoely  yours, 

w.  J.  \mw% 


«  •  Prepare  for  Old  Age.  «  « 
•  •  Provide  for  your  Family.  «  « 


YOU  CAN 


BECOME  A  PARTNER 


IN  THE 


Greatest  Financial  Institution 


IN  THE  WORLD. 


There  is  no  better  invest- 
ment than  a  good  Life 
Insurance  Policy  in  a  good 
company. 

Our  company  is  the  largest 
and  strongest  in  the  world. 
Our  policies  are  the  best  be- 
cause the  safest  and  most 
profitable.  Call,  or  write 
for  particulars. 


THE  MITIAL 
LIFE    INSIRANCE    CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Richard  .\.  McCcrdy,  President. 


Salt  Lake  Office: 
3-11  COMMERCIAL  BLOCK. 

R0LON    S.    Wells,    Manager. 


AN     OPTICAL    ILLUSION 

In  each  of  the  places  where  the  white  bands  cross  you 
can  see  a  very  plain  shadow  with  indefinate  boundaries. 
If  attention  be  fixed  on  one  of  these  shadows  in  particular, 
it  disappears  at  once,  while  the  others  persist. 
ANOTHER    OPTICAL    ILLUSION 

Some  people  think  they  can  save  money  by  buying  low 
priced  spectacles.  That  is  false  economy.  The  best  pair 
of  glasses  is  none  too  good  for  the  worst  pair  of  eyes. 

SCHRAMM,  O.  D. 

Expert  Refractionist. 

Phone  1345-K.  208-q  Atlas  Block 


WESTEHH    DENTflli    GOffiPflHY, 

Rooms.  31-32  Eagle'Blfc.,      73  W.;2nd  S.  St. 
(First  Door  to  Right  Second  Floor) 

Best  set  of  teeth  $8.00.  Crown  ana  bridge; work.spec- 
laities.  Teeth  extracted  positively  without ;.  pain. 
•'Vitalized  Air."    Work  Guaranteed  flrst-Olass. 

WM.  BROADBENT,  D.  D.  S.,  Prop. 


THE 


SATIRDAY    NEWS! 


pr 


24     PAGES 

«  •  «  ILLUSTRATED.  «  «  « 


■X) 


The  Largest,  Best,  and  Cleanest  Paper 
Published  in  Utah. 


Price  $2.00  per  Year.     To  Subscribers  of  the  Semi-Wcekly  News,  $1.50. 


C.  W.  PENROSE,  Editor. 


H.  G.  WHITNEY,  Business  Manager. 


♦  ».>..»44»I4  »»♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦  M  ♦  ♦♦•Mtttt'»»'»tt>»»  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^- 

OVER  A  THOUSAND  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  THE  PAST  FOUR  MONTHS 
Attests  the  Growing  Popularity  of 

THE  SALT  LAKE  HERALD. 


DAILY 


$10.  a  Year. 
TWICE-A-WEEK 


$1.50  a  Year. 


If  you  read  The  Herald  once  you  will  keep  on  '► 
reading  it  because  its  news  service  is  non-partisan  "  [ 
clean,  comprehensive;  its  editorial  comment  is  bright, 
honest  and  impartial;  its  illustrations  are  the  best  in 
the  west  and  its  literary  features  are  contributed  by 
the  cleverest  writers  in  the  country.  More  than  this, 
The  Herald  is  printed  for  home  reading  and  is  edited 
to  that  end. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦' 


Published  by  THE   HERRLiD  CO. 

WILLIAM  IGLEHEART,  Manager. 


IS   yOUtt   HOIBH    IT»SOftHI>» 

K66D  Money  ai  Home 

By  Securing  a  Policy  in  the 

HOME 


ar  THE 


COMPANY 


TAKE  YOaH 


RISK. 


FIRE 
"  UTAH 


HEBEH  J.  GRAliT  &  CO., 

General  Agents. 

ao~ae  Soutb   fSaln,    >    >      Salt  Ii«k«  City. 

REIlOyflTE  YOUR 
HOflES 


Buy  your  materials 
where  you  can  depend 
upon  getting  what  you 
order.  Write  to  us  for 
Color  Cards  of  Paints  or 
Prices  and  Samples  of  any- 
thing in  our  line. 

Have  you  heard  abou 

Asbestine  Cold  Water  Paint 

It  Is  aood 

and  Very  Cheap. 


Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Go., 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SEARS  GLASS  k  PAINT  CO., 
^^^^ 67  01.  First  Soath  St. 


KEMMERER 
COAL 


EVERY.TON  A  PRIZE 


Roller 
Jewel 
$1.00. 


REPAIR 


Watches 
Cleaned 
$l.50. 


Prices  Cornered. 

We  will  give  you  better 
service  at  these  prices 
than  you  can  get  else- 
where at  any  kind  of 
prices. 

Our  workmen  are  ex- 
perts and  are  always 
busy. 

Send  us  your  broken 
Jewelry,  we  will  repair 
it  with  neatness  and  de- 
spatch. 

Mail  orders  will  re- 
ceive careful  attention. 

dflO.  DflYNES    8t   SO^S, 

26  Main  Street. 


Case 
Spring 
$1.00. 


ESTABLISHED 
•  1862.  • 


I     Ma 


Main 

Spring 
$1.30. 


UTAH  FUEL  CO. 


MINBRS  AND  PHODU0ER8 

UTAH  GOAL  I  60KL 


Also  Dealers  In 

^  immwi  m%m  and  BineKsiiiTB  con. 

Retail  Dept : 

7»    nAIN    ST. 


Wholesale  Office: 
ROOM  401  DOOLY 
BLOCK. 


L 


'PHONE     639. 


'PHONE  429. 


D    ,J.  3I-I/VRP, 


OITY    AGENT. 


J 
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X  Engravers  for- 


JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


I 


HOTED  CITIES. 

^J.JJ(]^QQ    Is   probably    the  most    widely 
known  city  in  the  Utiited  States. 
Noted  for  its  push  and  enterprise  as  well  as  being 
the  Windy  City. 

MILWAUKEE    ^^^°    ^^*    *    worW-wlde 
reputation  on  account  of 
the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  its  annual 
production  of  beer. 

Q'T'  PAUL  ^^il^  possibly  not  so  generally 
well  known  as  the  two  former 
cities,  is  nevertheless  noted  in  many  ways,  and  is 
one  of  the  popular  Twin  Cities  of  the  Northwest. 
>^LL  THREE  ^^^  famous  cities  and  their 
names  combined  form  the 
name  of  AMERICA'S  GREATEST  RAILWAY, 
famous  and  noted  the  world  over  for  its  SUPER- 
IOR MANAGEMENT,  ELEGANT  EQUIP- 
MENT, SPLENDID  SERVICE  and  general 
adoption  of  all  the  latest  SAFETY  APPLIANCES 
for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  its  patrons. 

Its  ELECTRIC  LIGHTED  TRAINS  are  noted 
the  world  over. 

It  is  the  SHORT  LINE  between  OMAHA  and 
CHICAGO,  and  like  superior  articles  of  merchan- 
dise is,  ONCE  TRIED,  ALWAYS  USED. 

Try  it  the  next  time  you  go  east. 

li.  1j.  downing,  Commercial  Agent. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway, 

Salt  Liabe  City. 


Do  You  rish? 
Do  You  Bathe? 
Do  You  Rusticate? 


CflSTIIiIifl  SPHlflGS 

It.  G.  W.  I^ailKoad. 

THE  IDEAL  RESORT. 

Healtti  Seekers  Paradise. 


Everything  New,  Ample  Bathing 
Facilities,  Plenty  of  Shade,  Dead 
Oodles  of  Fish,  Picnio  Grounds 
Galore,  Hunting  Perfect. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR   EXCURSION  DATES. 

If  none  suit  you,  write  the  man- 
ager for  special  rates.  Castilla 
Hotel  is  strictly  up-to-date.  Write 
(or  particulars. 

C.  K.  SOUTHWORTH,  Managtr 


GIiOBEMWEl^rllCKE 
"EliRSTIC  "   BOOK-CASH 


D 


A  SYSTEM  OF  UNITS- 

It  Is  attractive  In  appearance,  suitable  to 
the  surroundings  of  any  library.  Thoroughly 
dust  proof,  and  grows  with  your  library 

Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue  and  price- 
list. 
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SALT  I,AE3  CITY,  UTAH. 


J 


A  DOLLAR  DOES  ITI 


strong, 
Steel 
Home 
Bank- 


UTAH  COiimiERCIlli; 

ADD  snuiDCS  burh 

22-24  E.  First  South  St.. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


0W% 


d'^ 


POOD 


MANUFACTURED     BY 

PEERY  BROS.  MILLING  CO., 

HIGH  GRADE  FLOUR  and 
CEREAL  FOODS    .... 


OGDEN, 


